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What the Institute Owes to Its Committees 


ORE and more each year is the 
M important work of the Institute 

done by and through its commit- 
tees. A brief review of the accomplish- 
ment of the past few years shows this. 
Every important Institute document is the 
work of a committee, often the work of 
successive committees extending over a 
period of many years.—The Canons of 
Ethics we have had for some years. The 
Competition Circular has gone through 
four editions, and a fifth is in preparation. 
The Standard Documents have gone 


through many editions, and there is yet 


much to be done. The By-Laws have 
been constantly revised. The Schedule 
has been studied by committee after 
committee. 

All this necessary routine work has been 
done by faithful, hardworking men, who 
have given freely and unselfishly of their 
time and knowledge. The work may seem 
routine—red-tape much of it—but it is 
vital and necessary, and leads surely to 
the larger field of Institute work. 

The general elevation of thought, of 
taste and of understanding is the true end 
of our art. In this field also committee 
activity is largely responsible for the posi- 
tion taken in this country by our pro- 
fession, and the increasing influence ex- 
erted by architects. The committees on 
Education, Government Architecture, 
Conservation, and Civic Improvement 


have all contributed enormously to the 
general knowledge of what architecture 
should stand for; not Fine Arts, in caps, 
but an art which is the expression in fine, 
well-chosen terms of the daily needs of 
men, in their habitations. 

The committees this year, as given in 
the February Journal, are made up by the 
Board with two objects in view: First, 
to ask no man to serve on more than one 
committee, so that he may concentrate 
such time as he is able to spare for 
Institute work. Second, that each com- 
mittee shall be given a definite piece of 
work, so that by concentration one 
definite step shall be accomplished. 
Incidentally, the Board has tried, so 
far as is consistent with making the com- 
mittees efficient, to have wide represen- 
tation. A study of the committees, 
which every member is urged to make, 
in order to familiarize himself with Insti- 
tute activities, will show these things. 
For example, the Treasurer, being ex 
officio on the Committee on Finance, is 
on no other; the work of the Committee 
on Chapters is confined to a study of 
Chapter and Institute laws; the Com- 
mittee on Town Planning is composed 
of men resident on the coast. Every man 
in the Institute can help its work by 
coéperating in his own community with 
the Institute committees. 

R. Ciipston Sturcis, President. 
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A Plea for the Retention of the Present Site of 
Newcomb College, New Orleans 


N THE very interesting account of the 
| last convention of the Institute which 

was published in the January number 
of the Journal, there was no part which 
more appealed to all those of us who were in 
New Orleans than the strong plea for the 
conservation of the old city, and the 
retention so far as possible of its peculiar 
and individual charm. There was some- 
thing almost appalling in the thought 
that all this was in danger of being lost 
or abandoned; and that the city of the 
future might become, like so many of its 
American companions, little else than an 
assemblage of commonplaces, with hardly 
a trace of the romance which still hangs 
about it. 

Nowhere did I feel this more strongly 
than when I visited the Newcomb Memo- 
rial College. The beautiful and pictur- 
esque surroundings, the old trees and 
shrubs, the buildings themselves with 
their strong flavor of antiquity, seemed 
peculiarly fitted to form a background to 
the college life of the students—a silent 
protest against that exaggeration of utility, 
and utility only, so characteristic of our age 
and our country. Everything there had an 
individual fascination of its own, and the 
whole seemed full of the old city, its his- 
tory and its traditions. 

It was then with a feeling of great sad- 
ness that I was told that the present 
scheme was to do away with all this love- 
liness, and transport the home of the col- 
lege to the new site of Tulane University. 
Now, I am not informed as to the reasons 
for deciding upon this change; the material 
advantages may be very great, and we all 
know that, when the words ‘material 
advantages” have been spoken, it seems to 
the average American mind that they are 
unanswerable. But it would certainly 
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appear that the necessity for the change 
must be an overwhelming one to justify 
the abandonment of so much that appeals 
to the eye, and to the imagination, of so 
much beauty of a kind which is impossible 
of reproduction, and of so many cherished 
associations. 

The comparison may perhaps be thought 
an exaggeration, but I was led to imagine 
what would be the feelings of England 
and of the whole world if it were proposed 
to demolish the college buildings of Oxford 
or Cambridge and house the universities 
in a new and strictly modern group to be 
erected elsewhere: I cannot conceive of any- 
thing else than a universal protest. And it 
is this feeling which impels me to write 
these few lines in order that those who have 
the deciding power may, if it is not too late, 
reflect carefully before arriving at a conclu- 
sion which to many of us would seem most 
regrettable; and which would appear to 
be one more step toward depriving the 
wonderful city of Louisiana of that which 
most attracts us to it. 

We have had for years in the Institute 
a Committee on the Conservation of 
Natural Resources. At the last meeting 
of the Board of Directors, the title of this 
committee was changed and its duties 
enlarged; it is now the Committee for the 
Conservation of Natural Resources and 
Historic Monuments. Certainly, among 
the most valuable resources of our coun- 
try is the old-time beauty still to be 
found in some of its cities—a legacy to be 
cherished and preserved. I think this com- 
mittee, and all of our members who are in 
a position to act, will deserve our best 
thanks if they can do anything to pre- 
serve the old buildings and grounds of 
Newcomb College. 

Wa ter Cook, F.A.I.A. 
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The International City 


PROPOS of Mr. Andersen’s stupen- 

dous project for an International 

City, of which our Paris Corre- 
spondent sends us some notes this month, 
and of which there also appear some 
accompanying illustrations, we are led to 
reprint the following translation of an 
article in L’Architecture of January 17, in 
which M. Brincourt remarks: 


“One notes that all is provided for. Everything 
is ready—the palaces are located, the plans and 
elevations are all made; the tower, in reinforced 
concrete, is all ready to soar from a soil which we 
hope is solid and resistant; it only remains to pro- 
ceed. 

“But that will no doubt be the most difficult of 
all. And yet, what apparently impossible under- 
takings have already come into being! 

“This one, however, is a little ambitious, and 
presents many objections and difficulties upon 
which it is not necessary to dwell. But the result 
itself—would it respond to the practical and es- 
thetic ideals from which it sprang? 

“This city, constructed at one coup—would it 
not lack the esthetic quality, in spite of the talent 
displayed by its creators in styles heroic, athletic, 


classic? A city without history, without tradition, 
without contrasts; a city scientifically manu- 
factured: here is a problem whose solution is some- 
what disquieting, even in accepting it as a possi- 
bility. 

“It has already been done in America, we are 
told. It is true; and we are very happy that it 
happened in America. And, if this dream should 
come into realization, we wish, personally, that it 
may not be too near ourselves. 

“Upon the location of this grand city its sponsors 
are not yet decided. Terveuren, near Brussels, has 
been mentioned; likewise Berne, and a site near The 
Hague. It has been located near Constantinople; 
close to Rome, at the mouth of the Tiber; in New 
Jersey; and, finally, in France, at Frejus on the 
Riviera; in the vicinity of Paris, between the forests 
of St. Germain and Montmorency, at the gates of 
Pontoise, on a charming site which would probably 
not then be so charming. 

“Whatever may come of this large idea, let us 
admire the generous and sincere conviction which 
has succeeded in grouping the efforts of so many 
artists about the initiator, Mr. Andersen. Let us 
render a just homage to the courageous persever- 
ance of Mr. Hebrard and his collaborators who, if 
this world center does achieve a glorious reality, 
will have reserved a large share of the glory for 
France.” 


The Competition Inaugurated by the 
New York Sun 


N THE February issue of the Journal 
we called attention to one of the most 
interesting competitions which has 

recently come to our notice. We refer to 
the movement by the Minnesota State 
Art Society toward the improvement in 
the design and construction of village 
houses, and to an accessory competition 
which has for its object the improvement 
in the grounds surrounding farmhouses. 
These two competitions followed a pre- 
ceding competition held for the purpose 
of improving farmhouses. 

When it is considered that small houses 
of this type form an enormous proportion 
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of the building output of any given year, 
the importance of such competitions is 
seen to be exceedingly great. 

Every step toward the elevation of a 
national taste for good architecture must 
be founded on such movements as these, 
and any effort which will make apparent 
the monstrosities which are annually in- 
flicted by hundreds of thousands in this 
country deserves every encouragement 
that can possibly be given. 

The New York Sun has _ recently 
announced a Country Home competition, 
restricted entirely to draughtsmen, and 
based upon a type of house which shall 
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not exceed $7,500 in cost. The judges are 
to be Thomas Hastings (F) and Aymer 
Embury II, and the program of the com- 
petition appears to offer an opportunity for 
carrying out just such a movement as that 
to which we have already made reference. 

The weakness of competitions of this 
kind usually lies in the fact that the build- 
ings are not built, and the draughtsman 
is thereby deprived of the invaluable 
experience which can be acquired only 
when his ideas are transformed into a 
substantial reality, but the fact that The 
Sun, through the publication of the 
designs in its columns, will give wide cir- 
culation to the efforts of the draughtsmen 
who enter the competition will undoubt- 
edly have some effect upon public taste. 

In connection with this competition, 
we are led to print in toto a letter to The 
Sun by Frederick L. Ackerman (M), 
which deals so admirably with other allied 
possibilities to which publications might 
lend themselves that it might very easily 
be accepted as a model for any other 
agency to follow. 


To THE EpiTror OF THE SUN 

Sir: I was keenly interested to find in yes- 
terday’s Sun the announcement of your ‘Country 
Home Competition,’ for I feel certain that a great 
deal of good will be accomplished as a result of 
your effort. Beyond the purpose of stimulating a 
greater interest in this field of work as outlined in 
your announcement of the programme, and the 
reward of fame which would come to the winner, 
as suggested in the introductory article, stands the 
thought that you are thus making use in a most 
practical way of a latent force which finds few 
opportunities for personal expression and direct 
contact with the many problems of the day. 

Many of our draughtsmen in and about New 
York, and I dare say a laige majority, come to the 
city as strangers with few social connections, and 
with almost no avenues open to them through which 
they may reach out and broaden their field of work. 
It is a long, hard and ofttimes discouraging struggle, 
pushing one’s way up from the bottom, and little 
wonder is it that their interest and enthusiasm oft- 
times lag. There are indeed very few opportunities 
open for personal expression other than through the 
problems in the ateliers and the competions con- 
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ducted by our own technical journals. Such com- 
petitions are very similar to the school problems 
and they do not bring the draughtsmen into con- 
tact with the broader field of his endeavor, nor do 
they possess that quality of reality so important 
in stimulating the imagination. With such a com- 
petition the reward seldom goes beyond a recogni- 
tion by the members of the architectural profession. 
With your competition, however, the student or the 
draughtsman cannot but feel that he has before 
him a real and vital problem, a client, as it were; 
and I am very certain that such a feeling will not 
only stimulate him but that it will also suggest to 
him that he is a part of the everyday world and that 
in his endeavor he is attempting to solve one of its 
many problems. 

Your announcement of this competition is 
filled with suggestions to me. There are many 
similar problems of housing and those of civic 
development and the like which might be brought 
home to these men in this manner. You are in a 
position to do much to broaden the scope of their 
interests. You can stimulate them to take a greater 
interest in the city’s problems and at the same time 
open the door which might not only show them 
more intimately the ielation between beauty and 
utility but also, in so doing, reveal the intricate 
processes of government, which must be coérdina- 
ted with their effort toward the development of a 
finer city. In other words, you could in this way 
suggest the responsibilities which they as future 
architects should shoulder in their community. 

You state in your introductory article that the 
architects of the city have indorsed this competition. 
I feel very certain that they appreciate this effort 
on your part and that they will in the future stand 
ready to coéperate, for they realize well the value of 
stimulating a greater interest in this work. 

One word more: Do not for a moment forget 
the cost limit you have set in the programme. 
Remind the competitiors of this cost limit now and 
then and do not publish anything that exceeds the 
limit of the programme. I wish to emphasize this 
cost limit for the simple reason that it has so often 
been lost to sight. We have had an endless number 
of suggestions concerning that five thousand dollar 
cottage which it would be impossible to build for 
ten, and the public has grown a little sceptical and 
is somewhat disposed to take such suggestions with 
a grain of salt. 

FREDERICK L, ACKERMAN. 

New York, January 26. 


Later on, in commenting upon the 
competition, The Sun had the following 
to say: 

“In this competition, the draughtsmen 
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and draughtswomen who submit designs 
will be on trial before the people of New 
York, for it is not to be doubted that many 
who contemplate home building will seek 
the services of those who submit attrac- 
tive plans, and it is for these competitors 
to be able to actually produce their build- 
ings if called upon. To be able to do so will 
in large measure refute the charge that 
architects are never able to produce build- 
ings within the estimated cost.” 


OF HORIZONTAL CURVATURES 


We hope The Sun will later take occasion 
to remind the prospective owners of any of 
these houses that, after the contract is let 
for a stipulated sum, they would do well 
to carefully consider those innumerable 
little changes which appear to be of such 
minor cost, in relation to the result desired, 
but which, in the aggregate, are quite as 
responsible for an excessive cost as are 
the delinquencies of the architect, if not 
even more so. 


The Remarkable Investigations of Horizontal Curva- 
tures by Professor William H. Goodyear, H. A. I. A. 


O enter into a detailed discussion 
of the subject of the architectural 
researches and discoveries of Profes- 

sor William H. Goodyear would hardly 
be practicable here, and is unnecessary; 
the evidence is available to all those who 
may be interested, and is extensive. It 
consists of the published writings of Prof. 
Goodyear; various replies thereto and 
comments thereon; and of the great col- 
lection of photographs in the Museum 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Professor Goodyear’s investigations 
began, in 1870, with measurements at 
Pisa. The fact that horizontal curvatures 
existed in certain Classical buildings was 
then known; the full extent of those 
departures from right lines and equal 
spacings which we now know to have been 
commonly practised during the Classical 
period has since been developed. That 
similar refinements existed in later work 
had been noticed by the sensitive eye of 
Ruskin, and was suspected elsewhere; but 
the enormous extent of these refinements, 
ranging from the Classical all through 
medieval times and even into the Renais- 
sance period; their complexity; the struc- 
tural skill required to produce them; their 
possible significance; the light they cast 
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upon qualities felt but not understood 
all these remained to be discovered; and 
it is not too much to say that it is Professor 
Goodyear who has discovered them. 

Certain obvious departures from dry 
geometrical uniformity and rigidity were 
plain enough; but these, when accounted 
for at all, were loosely assumed to be due 
to carelessness or to settlements. Plain 
as these seem, though, their nature and 
extent are no less than amazing to one 
who compares his own visual observation 
with the facts as recorded in photographs 
and measured diagrams; and a_ whole 
world of such facts exists which was never 
noticed at all, even by trained experts 
intimately associated with the great monu- 
ments displaying them. 

The work of Professor Goodyear has 
been to ascertain, to record, to determine 
these facts; to do so in such a way as to 
afford irrefragable proof that they are 
not accidental in any sense. This he has 
done, partly by a series of careful measure- 
ments, partly by photographs. His photo- 
graphs are in the nature of surveys, show- 
ing, by the use of plumb-lines and hori- 
zontal right lines, the various curves, 
widenings, leanings, and other divergences. 

The following statistical matter con- 
cerning medieval architecture relates to 
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the collection now at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Museum: 

“The total number of original negatives 
(and of prints) bearing on this research 
is about 1,600. 

“The total number of surveys in plan 
and elevation is about 60. The total num- 
ber of photographic enlargements is about 
750. 

“Among the buildings illustrated, there 
are some seventy-eight which show pre- 
sumably convincing illustrations of con- 
structive asymmetry. Among these build- 
ings there are nineteen which represent 
perspective illusions or predetermined 
arrangements which appear to have that 
result, whatever the purpose may have 
been. There are fifteen churches which 
represent asymmetries of arcades or other 
demonstrably purposed asymmetries, aside 
from those of the perspective illusions 
or of the outline ground plan. There are 
eighteen Italian churches which represent 
oblique and asymmetric plans, not includ- 
ing those with bent or curving lines. There 
are seven medieval churches with interior 
bends of alignment not found on the 
exterior. There are fourteen medieval 
buildings which represent horizontal curves 
of alignment as distinguished from bends. 
There are three medieval churches which 
exhibit curves or bends in elevation. There 
are seven ancient temples which repre- 
sent horizontal curves, either in plan or in 
elevation. There are thirty-two churches 
which represent the widening refinement. 

There are also less numerous categories 
which represent a much larger number of 
observations and records, which are veri- 
fied by measurement, but which are not 
represented by drawings or photographs. 
The medieval entasis in engaged columns 
is represented by three examples. The 
medieval entasis in free-standing columns 
is represented by one example. There are 
four churches with pavements sloping 
upward toward the choir, whereas there 
are records for eighty-five churches in 
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Italy in which the levels have been taken 
for this peculiarity. This is, however, an 
extreme example of the discrepancy be- 
tween illustrated and unillustrated obser- 
vations. 

“As regards individual cathedrals, 
Amiens is represented by 133 enlarge- 
ments; Notre-Dame, at Paris, has about 
72 enlargements; Rheims Cathedral has 
20 enlargements; the Pisa Cathedral has 
66 enlargements; and St. Mark’s, at 
Venice, has 42 enlargements.” 

To determine with any precision the 
significance of Professor Goodyear’s re- 
searches is manifestly impossible. Their 
meaning, their value, their potentiality to 
the curious mind, are not yet fully revealed 
to us, and must, in any case, depend upon 
individual temperaments and _sensibili- 
ties; upon uses yet to be made. They may 
be said to resemble those laborious, pro- 
longed, detailed recordings of ascertained 
and carefully stated facts which dis- 
tinguish the modern processes of scientific 
investigation. When such facts are so 
ascertained and stated, they form the 
only secure basis upon which to build the 
enunciation of scientific laws. 

We do know that there is about the 
work of any great period of the past a 
mystery and a charm which seem to elude 
ordinary analysis; that we ourselves do 
not succeed in producing equivalent 
beauty, even when we attempt to follow 
in what we take to be the same paths. We 
are unable to sustain the self-deception 
involved in attributing all, or even the 
major portion, of these excellences to the 
mellowing effect of time. The more we 
learn of what the old builders actually did, 
the more apparent it seems to us that they 
possessed secrets, great and substantial 
secrets, which, if we knew them and could 
use them, would do for us what they did 
for them. 

From Professor Goodyear’s work we 
glimpse, as it were, these secrets, and we 
believe that it is by such work, and only 
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by such work, that they may ultimately, 
in whole or in part, be revealed for practi- 
cal use. So, though we cannot say who 
will build the laws, or reconstitute them, 
nor when, we are assured that the material 
for such illuminating rediscovery and 
revival cannot be too fully or too painstak- 
ingly assembled; that its value is beyond 
our powers of calculation. 

We hope that Professor Goodyear’s re- 
searches may be widely extended, and that 
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they may be most carefully preserved, in 
such wise as to make them at all times 
and permanently available to all those 
who shall possess enough of interest and 
intelligence to make use of them. 
Committee of the New York Chapter appointed 

to report upon the work of Professor Goodyear. 

Henry Bacon 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT 

C. Grant La Farce, Chairman 


In Memoriam 


WILLIAM CURLETT (F) 
Diep JANUARY 21, 1914 


Admitted to Fellowship in 1881 


ROBERT BROWN YOUNG 


Diep JANUARY 29, 1914 


Admitted to Membership in 1910 
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An Interestng Document 


MR. GOODHUE’S AGREEMENT FOR THE DESIGNING OF THE BALTIMORE 
CATHEDRAL 


Institute for a copy of the Uniform 

Contract between the architect and 
the owner; the inference evidently being 
that, as the Institute sanctions the well- 
known Uniform Contract between owner 
and contractor, it has also formulated a 
form of contract between the architect 
and the owner. 

This is not true however; for, while the 
matter has been the subject of innumerable 
discussions, we believe we are correct in 
saying that the Institute as a body has 
always felt that, in view of the widely 
varying circumstances which enter into 
the relationship between the architect 
and the owner, it is practically impossible 
to formulate anything approaching a 
standard form of agreement to properly 
cover such a relationship. 

In the Circular of Advice relative to 
competitions, the “conditions of contracts” 
between the architect and the owner are 
laid down in so far as they apply to such 
a contract as the outcome of a competi- 
tion. In the best of the more recent pro- 
grams, the award to the winning competi- 
tor automatically closes a contract between 
the architect and the owner. This pro- 
cedure is based upon the elementary rule 
of simple business practice, which demands 
that a mutual understanding be reached 
before any undertaking is begun. 

The four clauses of the “conditions” 
above referred to may certainly be accepted 
as a general basis upon which to found any 
contract between an architect and an 
owner, and such additions or variations 
may be made to fit each case as may be 
prompted by the desire of any two men 
to enter into an honorable business trans- 
action, which is, after all, the only satis- 


[ reitue is frequently made of the 


factory basis upon which any contract 
may rest. 

The following agreement between Mr. 
Goodhue and the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland will, it is believed, prove 
of great interest to every member of the 
architectural profession. 


This agreement, made this eighth day of 
January, 1914, by and between THE Con- 
VENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH OF THE DiocEsE OF MARYLAND, 
party of the first part, hereinafter desig- 
nated the ‘“CoNVENTION,” and BERTRAM 
G. GoopuuE, of New York City, party of 
the second part, hereinafter designated the 
“ARCHITECT ’. 

WitNEssEeTH, That, whereas the said 
Convention contemplates building, upon 
a lot bounded by Charles Street, Univer- 
sity Parkway, St. Paul Street and Bishops- 
road in the City of Baltimore, purchased 
by the said Convention for this purpose, a 
group of Diocesan buildings to consist of a 
Cathedral Church, to be known as the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, a Library and 
Diocesan Headquarters, a Diocesan Hall, 
residences for the Bishop, Dean and Canons 
and the appurtenant buildings required to 
constitute a center for Diocesan worship 
and work, 

AnD WuereEAas, The said Architect, at 
the request of said Convention, made 
through the Cathedral Trustees, has sub- 
mitted certain Preliminary Sketches of 
said group, to wit: 


Ground Plan on Crypt Level. 
Ground Plan on Cathedral Level. 
. Ground Plan on Library Level. 
West Elevation. 

East Elevation. 


Ww WN = 
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. South Elevation and Section 
through Cloister. 
. East Elevation and Transverse 
Section. 
. Water-color Perspective from 
Southwest. 
Water-color Perspective from 
Southeast. 
Water-color Perspective of Interior. 
Perspective of North Porch. 
Perspective of South Porch. 
Perspective of Morning Chapel, 


™~] 


Q. 


10. 
Il. 
12. 


13. 


AND WHEREAS, These above-mentioned 
Preliminary Sketches have satisfied said 
Convention that said Architect is compe- 
tent to so modify the plans suggested in 
said sketches as to make them finally satis- 
factory to said Convention, and also to 
carry out said plans as so modified, 

Now THEREFORE, The said Convention 
hereby appoints the said Architect exclu- 
sively as the architect of the above-men- 
tioned buildings, and the said Architect 
accepts said appointment upon the terms, 
conditions and _ understandings _here- 
inafter set forth, to wit: 


ArticLe I. In consideration of the ser- 
vices of the Architect, performed and to be 
performed by him, the Convention hereby 
agrees to pay the said Architect the follow- 
ing sums: 

Upon the signing of this agreement, ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000). 

When the said Architect shall have, to 
the satisfaction of the Cathedral Trustees, 
made such changes and modifications in 
said Preliminary Sketches as the said 
Cathedral Trustees may require in a writ- 
ten notice, which shall also state the total 
estimated cost of the whole group to be de- 
signed, and shall have embodied such mod- 
ifications in a new set of sketches identical 
in subject with the Preliminary Sketches 
hereinbefore enumerated and equal in ex- 
ecution thereto, or equally satisfactory 
to the Cathedral Trustees, the Architect 
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shall receive a further sum of ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000), provided that after such 
payment nothing herein shall prevent such 
further modifications of these plans as the 
Cathedral Trustees may from time to time 
deem desirable. 

When the Convention decides to con- 
struct the whole or any part of the work 
of the above mentioned buildings, it here- 
by agrees to instruct the aforesaid Architect 
in writing to make and provide working 
drawings, specifications, detail drawings, 
and supervision covering the work so or- 
dered, whereupon the Architect agrees to 
make and provide the above mentioned 
working drawings, specifications, detail 
drawings, and supervision, and to give 
prompt and requisite services and attention 
as Architect to the construction of any por- 
tion of said group so designated by said 
Convention. For these further services the 
Convention agrees to pay the Architect, 
as follows: 

(a) Upon the completion of the general 
working drawings and specifications (ex- 
clusive of detail drawings), an additional 
three and one-half per cent upon the 
assumed cost of that portion of the work 
for which such working drawings and speci- 
fications have been prepared. 

(b) For detail drawings, an additional 
one per cent upon the assumed cost of the 
work, payable from time to time as the 
work progresses. 

(c) For supervision and such other archi- 
tectural services as are reasonably neces- 
sary in the proper erection of the work, an 
additional one and one-half per cent upon 
the cost, payable from time to time as the 
work progresses. 

If, in the construction of any one or more 
units of the group, it shall seem wise to 
the Cathedral Trustees and the Architect 
not to employ a General contractor, but to 
deal with what in the case of the employ- 
ment of a general Contractor would be the 
sub-Contractors direct, and the Architect 
shall give the supervision usually given by 
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the General Contractor, he shall receive an 
additional compensation of four per cent 
upon the cost. 

This extra commission not to be con- 
strued as applying to the case where several 
General Contractors may be simulta- 
neously employed, each upon a separate 
unit of the group. 

On portions of the work excluded from 
any General Contract and estimated on 
independently and let under separate con- 
tracts, excepting as hereinafter otherwise 
provided, the Architect shall be paid a 
total fee of ten per cent upon the cost of 
such excluded work. 

On monuments, furniture, lighting fix- 
tures, cabinet-work, and special hardware, 
the Architect shall be paid a total fee of 
twenty per cent upon the cost of such work. 

On articles purchased, or ordered, with 
the advice or under the direction of the 
Architect, at the request of the Cathedral 
Trustees, although not designed by him, a 
special fee of six per cent shall be paid. 

Payments for work for which other than 
six per cent is charged are to be made in 
the same proportions and order as that 
required in the case of the six per cent com- 
mission on any general contract. 

The compensation of the Architect here- 
under shall be based upon the actual cost 
of each portion of the work, as ordered, 
and, should any difference exist between 
assumed cost and actual cost, then the 
commission on such difference shall be ad- 
justed at the time of final payment on such 
portion of the work. 

Until actual estimates are _ received, 
charges are based upon the assumed cost of 
each portion of the work, and payments 
received by the Architect are on account of 
the entire fee for that portion of the work. 


ArticLe II. Nothing herein contained 
shall be constructed as creating any obli- 
gation on the part of said Convention 
to proceed with the construction of the 
whole or any portion of said Cathedral 
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group, until it shall see fit to do so, or, 
after the construction of any portion of 
said group has been commenced, to con- 
tinue the same, whenever for any reason 
the said Convention may deem it wise to 
suspend or terminate such construction. 


ArtIcLe III. It is further covenanted 
and agreed by the parties hereto that the 
relations between the Convention and the 
Architect shall be governed by the fol- 
lowing 

General Conditions 


Supervision. 


The supervision of the Architect, as dis- 
tinguished from the continuous personal 
services which may be secured by the em- 
ployment by the Convention of a clerk, or 
clerks, of-the-works, means such inspection 
by the Architect, or his deputy, of the work 
in process of construction or erection, as he 
finds necessary to ascertain whether it is 
being executed in general conformity with 
the contract. 


Clerk-of-the-Works. 


Should the Convention employ a clerk, 
or clerks, of-the works for constant inspec- 
tion, each shall be nominated by the Archi- 
tect, be approved and appointed by the 
Trustees, and perform his duties under 
the direction of the Architect. 


Services of Specialists. 

Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, 
structural, electrical or sanitary problems 
are, in the opinion of said Architect and 
of said Cathedral Trustees, of such nature 
as to require the services of a specialist, such 
specialist being approved by both parties 
to this contract, his services shall be retained 
and paid for by said Convention. 

If chemical or mechanical tests, surveys 
or borings shall become necessary, they 
shall be made under the supervision of said 
Architect, upon the written consent of said 
Cathedral Trustees, and not otherwise, 
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and shall be paid for by said Conven- 


tion. 


Traveling Expenses. 


Necessary traveling expenses of the 
Architect or his deputy between New York 
and Baltimore, and for such trips as may be 
required to inspect materials for the build- 
ing, shall be paid by the Convention on 
demand; but nothing additional shall be 
paid for time consumed in traveling or 
spent in superintending the work, except 
as noted above. 


Changes. 


If, after working drawings, specifica- 
tions, or other documents have been for- 
mally approved in writing by said Cathe- 
dral Trustees, changes therein are subse- 
quently required by them, the Architect 
shall be paid for such changes four times 
the amount paid by the Architect to 
draughtsmen and other employees actually 
engaged on the work, as shown by their 
time sheets, or, if the Architect be put to 
extra labor or expense by the delinquency 
or insolvency of the contractors, then the 
Architect shall be fully reimbursed for the 
expense incurred. 


Total Cost. 


The total cost of each portion of the 
work is to be interpreted as the cost of all 
materials and labor necessary to complete 
such portion of the work, plus contractor’s 
profits, as such would be if all materials 
were new and all materials and labor fully 
paid for at market prices current when 
such portion of the work was ordered. 


Ownership of Plans. 


Upon the payment to the Architect of 
the said sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,- 
000), hereinbefore provided to be paid 
upon the signing of this contract, said Pre- 
liminary Sketches shall become the abso- 
lute property of said Convention to use as 
it shall see fit. 
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Upon the payment to the Architect of 
the said sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,- 
000), hereinbefore provided to be paid upon 
the completion to the satisfaction of said 
Cathedral Trustees of said Modified Pre- 
liminary Sketches, said Modified Prelimi- 
nary Sketches shall become the absolute 
property of said Convention for its own 
use and purposes, free from any inter- 
ference, control, ownership, or property of 
any kind therein of said Architect, or of 
any other person or persons whatever 
claiming by, through, or under him, pro- 
vided nevertheless that the said Conven- 
tion shall, upon the request of the Archi- 
tect, provide him at all times such access 
to the said Preliminary Sketches as shall 
enable said Architect, without additional 
expense to him, to make such working and 
other drawings as may be necessary in the 
further performance of this contract. 


Drawings. 


The Architect shall, as the work pro- 
gresses, provide the Convention with a 
complete set of black-print reproductions, 
at the same scale, of the general working 
drawings and specifications; which, upon 
the payment of the sums herein provided 
to be paid, in the event of the termination 
of this contract shall become the absolute 
property of said Convention, to use as 
it shall see fit. 

It is understood that the said Conven- 
tion shall be entitled to print, photograph, 
and publish any of the drawings or sketches 
herein referred to, and that, whenever any 
of said drawings shall under the terms of 
this Agreement become the property of said 
Convention, any copyright of the same by 
the said Architect shall be assigned by said 
Architect to said Convention for its sole 
use and benefit. 


Death of Architect. 


Should the Architect die, or become per- 
manently disabled, this contract shall ter- 
minate at the option of the Convention, 
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and, should such option be exercised, the 
Convention shall forthwith compensate 
the Architect or his legal representatives 
as follows: 

(1) Should such death or disability 
occur prior to the payment of the ten thou- 
sand dollars ($10,000), hereinbefore pro- 
vided to be paid upon the completion of 
the Modified Preliminary Sketches, said 
sum shall, upon the exercise of said option, 
immediately become due and payable, and, 
upon the payment of the same, such 
portion of said Modified Preliminary 
Sketches as may at that time be com- 
pleted shall become the absolute property 
of said Convention, to be used as it may 
see fit. 

(2) Should such death or disability occur 
after the payment of said sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars ($10,000), hereinabove pro- 
vided to be paid upon the completion of 
the Modified Preliminary Sketches, there 
shall become due and payable upon the 
exercise of said option, over and above any 
sums then payable and unpaid under the 
previous terms of this agreement, an 
amount equal to four times the sum paid by 
the Architect to draughtsmen and other 
employees actually engaged on the ‘work, 
as shown by their time sheets, upon such 
work ordered hereunder as shall not be 
complete at the time of such death or 
disability, and, upon the payment thereof 
and of any other sums at that time due 
under this Agreement, all drawings, speci- 
fications and other data which have not 
already come into the hands of said Con- 
vention under the provisions of this Agree- 
ment shall be forthwith delivered by said 
Architect or his legal representatives to said 
Convention to be used as it may see fit. 


Termination of Contract by Convention. 


The said Convention may, after ninety 
(go) days’ notice in writing, terminate the 
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employment of said Architect, as Architect 
of the said Cathedral Group, upon the 
completion of the Modified Preliminary 
Sketches and the payment of the sums 
hereinbefore provided to be paid therefor, 
or upon the completion of the working 
drawings, specifications, detail drawings, 
or supervision of any portion of the work 
ordered in writing by the Convention, and 
the payment of the compensation there- 
for provided for by the terms of this 
Agreement. 

Should said Convention so terminate the 
employment of said Architect, it shall forth- 
with pay to him the additional sum of 
thirty thousand dollars ($30,000), which 
said sum, when paid, the said Architect, for 
himself, his heirs, personal representatives 
and assigns, hereby agrees to accept as in 
full compensation for the exercise by the 
said Convention of its option hereunder to 
terminate the employment of said Archi- 
tect, as Architect of the Cathedral Group as 
aforesaid, as well as in full of all claims and 
demands of the said Architect against the 
said Convention, its successors or assigns, 
for services of the said Architect as archi- 
tect, and for any and all plans, sketches or 
drawings or specifications made by said 
Architect for, or in relation to, said Cathe- 
dral Group; which said plans, sketches, 
drawings and specifications the said Con- 
vention shall be at liberty to use, in whole 
or in part, in any manner and to any extent 
it may see fit, in the future prosecu- 
tion of the work under the supervision of 
any other architect or architects; and any 
such plans, sketches, drawings or specifi- 
cations not already in the possession of the 
said Convention under the terms of this 
Agreement at the time of the exercise of 
said option shall forthwith be delivered by 
said Architect to said Convention. 


{Note.—The contract then 
usual signatory form.] 
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An Otp Court YARD 


Some Remuniscences of the New Orleans 


Convention 
Illustrated by photographs made especially for the Journal by BEN. J. LUBSCHEZ, A. 1. A. 


enjoying New Orleans last Decem- 

ber, Mr. Lubschez’s photographs 
will come as a most pleasing reminder. To 
those who had not that pleasure, we may 
only hope that their longing to go there 
may be further stimulated—it is a city 
to which every architect should journey 
at least once. 

“Here,” says Mr. Lubschez, in sending 
us some notes about his photographs, 
“stucco and iron are in their glory. Stucco 
of indescribable color, after long years of 
weathering—of exposure to the warm rays 
of a southern sun and the mellowing 
atmosphere of a semi-tropical climate. It 
is stained with corrosion of copper and 


' ‘O THOSE who had the pleasure of 


iron, through which one seems to catch 
the glint, here and there, of color that 
was laid on long ago—of color that now 
defies the color-box itself. In some of the 
old half-timber houses, the stucco covers 
the timber and the brick filling alike, form- 
ing a delightful expanse on which the eye 
lingers easily and restfully.” 

Of the iron work much has already been 
said in the Journal; it remains one of the 
most interesting inheritances of our day, 
and contributes largely to the glory of this 
fascinating city. Mr. Cook’s plea for the 
retention of the site of Newcomb College, 
which appears in this number of the 
Journal, is still another echo of the warm 
feeling of affection for these precious 
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JACKSON BARRACKS, 
The two houses at the right and left in the immediate foreground would be demolished if the plan for the construction 
make an irresistible appeal to all who visit the Barracks. The photograph 
memories of the past which every delegate 
to the convention carried away with him. 
Once again, we express the fervent hope 
that these charms may be zealously 
guarded and stoutly defended. They are 
irreplaceable—and without price. 
Even as we go to press, those citizens 
of New Orleans who really take a pride 
in their inheritances are struggling to 
prevent the demolition of some of the 
historic buildings at Jackson Barracks, . 
and in the hope of arresting this proposed 
step, members of the Louisiana Chapter 
have addressed a strong protest to the 
Secretary of War. The demolition of 
these buildings would also involve the per- 
manent disfigurement of the whole group, 
as one may see at a glance from the illus- 
trations, and thus another priceless posses- 
sion would be lost. It is this continuous 
process of despoilment by degrees that 
eventually leads to the complete dis- 
appearance of every vestige of the beauty 
bequeathed to us by the past. 
In the older European towns, the citi- 
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of a new roadway were to be carried out, permanently disfiguring this old-time group, the charm of which cannot but 
i of this interesting spot was sent to the Journal by Mr. S. S. Labouisse (M) 
zens would rise with one voice to oppose 
the destruction of buildings which we tear 
down as ruthlessly as though they were 
mere piles of old lumber. With us, 
“improvement” may be safely depended 
upon to catch the approval of the unthink- 
ing, and they are generally in the majority. 
In this particular instance, the project 
is to build a forty-foot roadway along the 
river front of the Army Post of Jackson 
, Barracks. The claim is made that such a 
roadway is a necessity, and that injury to 
certain business results from the lack of 
such a means of communication. 

From evidence at hand, it scarcely seems 
possible that the utilitarian purpose sought 
could not be attained quite as easily in 
some other way, and we have entire con- 
fidence in the position taken by the 
Louisiana Chapter. We believe that all 
who treasure the fast-diminishing store 
of historic and beautiful buildings now 
remaining in this country will approve the 
appeal which the architects of New Orleans 
have addressed to the Secretary of War. BALCONIES 
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The Development of Art in America’ 


By OLIVER H. P. LA FARGE 


HE thoughts which I shall here set 
down in relation to my subject are 
merely those which have occurred 

to me through a lifetime, over which, in a 
way, I had not control, although it has 
thrown me into intimate touch with many 
of the phases which seem to me now to 
have been stepping-stones in the improve- 
ment of and public education in architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture in this coun- 
try. I shall not apologize for having been 
one of a family devoted to art, and I desire 
to be pardoned for many references to 
periods in my father’s life, as being the 
glasses through which I have been able 
to see the foundations of many of our 
now successful art developments in this 
country. 

The conditions governing the expres- 
sion of art in our republic may be inti- 
mately traced to its economic, geographi- 
cal and racial development. No part of 
its development is without its intimate 
relation to the political history of the 
country. 

Let us consider the condition of this 
country in the beginning of the last 
century: 

Apparently freed from the yoke of 
monarchy, we had not really become a 
democracy. Our politicians and our legis- 
lators, far from being entirely the heroes 
which time and romance have portrayed 
them to be, were largely the same as our 
men of today, personally ambitious, not 
always honest, and not so sincerely inter- 
ested in the common people as many of our 
administrators and public men are today. 

“It was a crude nation which believed 
it had attained democracy. A nation still 
poor, but little instructed, with raw 
impulses which might lead it anywhere.” 


It was a nation of “queer” inquisitive 
folk, a nation in which the servant was 
“the help”—the policeman, letter-carrier 
and stage-driver proudly refusing to wear 
uniforms or badges of servitude. 

What a desolate field for the seeds of 
art! What we had in architecture, paint- 
ing, furniture and handicraft was that 
which was left of our inheritance from the 
clean and efficient art of the old countries. 
The furniture of the Colonial days still held 
its place—new furniture of the Empire 
had scarcely made its way to this country, 
and architecture made no attempt to 
evade the traditions of the previous cen- 
tury. The habits of the people were plain 
and homelike. Food was plain. Materials 
of all kinds for handicraft were plain and 
without imagination. 

In short, the new democracy was 
clothed in the puritanical garb of over a 
century previous. To be sure, during 
this period we had excellent portraiture, 
but the very essence of this art lay in its 
plain respectability. About 1830 we began 
the conquering of the continent. Manufac- 
turing was not yet well established in 
this country and could not compete with 
English factories. 

The growth of the population and the 
poor methods of farming required new 
lands, consequently the march to the West 
began. This period, let us say from 1830 
to 1870, of great meaning both economi- 
cally and geographically to our country, 
is a period of flat desolation in art; as 
it might well be, for, in establishing 
great commercial development, one could 
scarcely expect an imaginative or impres- 
sionistic age. The printing of this period 
is typical—poor paper, poor type, unimagi- 
native binding. Illustration was frankly 


*Read before the Washington State Chapter A. I. A. and the Seattle Fine Arts Society. 
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bad, though it had the splendid medium 
of the wood-cut. Engraving in the mechan- 
ical process was good, but many a good 
engraver was lost sight of in this con- 
structive period for lack of an apprecia- 
tive audience. Later on we were to dis- 
cover this, when the photo processes 
cruelly cast aside the natural touch of the 
engraver artist. 

The new forests of the country, opened 
by the western movement, gave to us a 
prodigious and vast quantity of lamen- 
table handicraft in furniture, which cast 
out the old mahogany—not then to be 
obtained in this country. In all the 
crafts we saw good workmanship but poor 
design. In painting we saw the most 
elaborate and painstaking efforts to repro- 
duce, but very little imagination. 

It was not until the generation, born 
of the commercial struggles and suprem- 
acy in the East, arrived at manhood, that 
the result of the energies of the previous 
generation expressed itself in other chan- 
nels of sentiment and imagination. It 
is in this generation that we have the first 
influence of our landscape painters and 
the first influence of our good illustrators 
—the Hudson River School and the illus- 
trators of the war. 

Out of this period of black-cloth-covered 
novels and musty calf-skin-bound books 
and long boots, rose the first essential 
cravings of the imaginative American to 
create his own art. A self-satisfied phoenix, 
as it were, rising from the ashes. 

I do not wish to cast aspersions on, nor 
lightly turn aside from, the long list of 
genuine painters and workers in design 
and sentiment through this period; because 
the work of every man, however poor the 
result, helps onward the work of the next. 
If I may quote: 

“The execution of the work of art 
implies the joining together of former 
memories to the perceptions of the moment. 
Hence the necessity of constant purifi- 
cation of our memories.” 
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The Renaissance. 

Now we begin to see the period of 
regeneration—a period of erudition, very 
largely controlled, strange to say, by the 
English art of the day and the teachings of 
the French school. The war had pro- 
foundly stirred the sentiment and sorrows 
of all our people, and the craving for 
beauty and truth offered an easy stepping- 
stone upon these emotions for those men 
who were unconsciously trying to initiate 
certain distinctively American branches 
of art, painting, mural decoration and 
glass. 

The opportunities of travel had forced 
on the attention of many the garishness 
and crudities of our methods of design and 
embellishment, but above everything was 
that extreme patriotic yearning to do and 
to create a distinctively American cult— 
a distinctively American school—thereby 
abandoning example and learning at one 
fell swoop. 

At this time you will find Egyptian 
designs embellished with Greek frets, 
pointed with Japanese parapets and tes- 
selated with Tartar minarets; perhaps 
designs for country school-houses or even 
suburban railroad stations—the most 
astounding and badly drawn effects. 

This is only twenty-five years ago, and 
how absurd it seems to us today! 

The first work of any note in mural 
painting was the interior decoration of the 
capitol at Albany, one ceiling of which was 
painted directly on the stone by Mr. 
William Hunt, the artist, in 1875. Unfor- 
tunately this great and good painting was 
injured by the settling and distortion of the 
building, and completely obliterated; a 
fact which, in itself, throws a light upon 
the conditions in architecture of that day. 
This building cost over $5,000,000 before 
it reached the second story, and the 
ensuing graft so aroused people that a 
commission was finally appointed to have 
an efficient design prepared by Mr. H. H. 
Richardson upon the foundation then 
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built. This was a strange fact in the face 
of those times—to have a public building 
designed by a trained man; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Richardson was not allowed 
to superintend his own design. 

Richardson was then beginning Trinity 
Church in Boston, the first of our monu- 
mental buildings, and the first building 
to have the first general treatment in 
color by mural decorating, the work of 
John La Farge. 

I was then a little boy, and I remember 
going to Trinity with my father while he 
worked flat on his back swung on a scaf- 
folding high against the ceilings and walls. 
I remember keenly the difficulties of 
materials and workmen, and were it not 
for the corps of young men who surrounded 
him in this initiative movement of decora- 
tion, receiving their lessons from experi- 
ence and groping with him in all these 
difficulties, the work would not have been 
done. Lathrop, Millet, Maynard, St. 
Gaudens, Sidney Smith, Champney, Rose, 
Low—men, few of them alive today, all of 
whom we now look upon as masters in 
their own various lines. 

There were no materials for use such as 
you may get today at four or five places in 
Seattle; no trained workmen such as you 
may get today in any city; but there were 
young men with the energy and the mind 
who wanted to do—were ready to do. I 
presume it was this that led John La 
Farge to say: 

“In the work of art, man is the measure 
of all things.” 

I will not attempt to take up the his- 
tory of all the various lines of artistic 
training and method which now suddenly 
sprouted throughout the East. I call 
your attention to the first making of 
American glass, invented by La Farge 
and used in Trinity Church. The begin- 
ning of St. Gaudens’ work, which was 
true sculpture, taking the place of cast- 
iron garden statuary; the new work of the 
De Vinne press in type; the wonder- 


fully sudden and lasting improvement in 
illustrations—for example; the work of 
Vedder and Winslow Homer; the arrival 
of new faces in architecture; the work of 
Hunt, McKim, Mead, White, of Ware, 
Clark, Van Brunt, of George Post and 
Renwick, of Bruce Price and Gambrill; 
the painting of Chase, Carrol, Dewing, 
Tryon, Wyant, Martin, Coleman and 
Low; the new work of interior decoration 
in materials and embroideries by Herter, 
Cottier, Tiffany. The beginning of the 
first constructive work in landscape gar- 
dening;—all in a period of not over twenty 
years from 1860. A fertile period for the 
generation of art-loving men, for it was in 
this period that we obtained the results 
from the great western migration. 

Boston, which initiated the best in this 
movement of the seventies, obtained its 
wealth from the development of copper 
mines, and the building of railroads, as 
well as the spinning of the cotton and the 
wool of the South and West. 

Notwithstanding this was a period of 
great creative wealth, the period of riotous 
wealth had not yet been reached. It was 
not until the nineties that the wonderful 
improvement in building materials, and 
the strong influence of many architects 
with training from the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, gave to us a new architecture, 
receiving its impetus from the episode of 
the Chicago Fair, as painting had, to a 
certain degree, received its impetus from 
the Centennial Exhibition. 

The extreme richness of the country in 
the later nineties seemed to cast its profu- 
sion in every direction, painting with luxu- 
riant colors all branches of industry and art. 

Consider for a moment the wonderful, 
sudden infusion of color in our magazines 
ten and fifteen years ago, a change from 
the chaste and somber cover to a very 
riot of the printing press. The great 
demand for colored prints; the exuberance 
of color and embellishment in our public 
and semi-public buildings; the great change 
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in textile fabrics for furnishings and for 
wear. 

A myriad of colors and shades seemed 
to be cast upon the commercial world. 
Everyone bought profusely of so-called 
artistic bric-a-brac. Our rooms became 
veritable junk-shops of ancient church 
embroideries, Italian carvings, Venetian 
glassware, lithographs, Japanese kake- 
monos, prints and Chinese porcelains, 
jades and bronzes. People in the large 
cities vied with each other in recklessly 
purchasing genuine and imitation ancient 
furniture and marbles. The taste in the 
cities spread to the country. Palaces filled 
with this chaos in ornament still decorate 
our land from end to end. It seemed an 
age of riotous abandonment to the best 
the world could produce, at any price. 
Landscape-gardening, which had _ been 
merely the pastime of a cultured few, 
became the science of trained minds; as it 
had been for years in the old countries. 

Out of all this we emerge into the great 
constructive and formulative period of 
this day—a period in which occurs the 
beginning of the development of the 
great Pacific slope. 

Before taking up the period of which we 
are part, so full of hope, so full of contem- 
plative methods, we should look back upon 
that period which gave to us those men 
whom we now look upon as masters in 
their various branches of the profession 
of art. If the technicality of their work 
seems lacking to us in finish, we must 
bear in mind the great difficulties under 
which they worked, and the lack of mate- 
rials and workmen. The satisfaction of 
their work to us is, however, built upon 
these facts,—the intimate knowledge of the 
materials with which they worked. 

I have seen my father and St. Gaudens 
working on the same piece of modeling, 
on the same pieces of inlay, painting 
together on the same painting. I have seen 
the men who helped in the work of laying 
on the frescoes on the walls of Trinity 
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mixing and grinding their own paints, and 
paying infinite attention to those small 
continuous details which the present 
mural decorator would not have to be 
bothered with. I have seen illustrators 
of that day laboriously painting in black 
and white on the wood blocks which were 
to give the impression of the drawing. I 
have seen Mr. Richardson, the architect, 
personally mix the house paint and apply 
it on a residence which he had built. Are 
we the worse for the painstaking work of 
these men? 

Out of this has come the orderly arrang- 
ing of ideas, the improvement in materials, 
and the great values we get on every hand 
in all branches, whether it be the beauti- 
ful plastic faience, the wonderful range 
of upholsterings and embroideries, or the 
excellent and varied materials of archi- 
tectural embellishment. 

In this epoch, of which we are in the 
beginning, we have passed through the 
stage of effervescence, and we are settling 
down to a common-sense use our 
materials and learning. 

From our wild frenzy of over-decora- 
tion, we have had a wave of revulsion 
which made itself felt in the desire for 
the utilitarian. The Mission-furniture 
phase was part of a period which struck 
us on the rebound, and dealt us, I might 
say, a deadly blow. It brought us to our 
senses, and now we seem to emerge on a 
plane of common sense and refinement. 

We are in a period of great govern- 
mental reconstruction. A period of real 
democracy, when the best thing for all 
our people is being urged by all men of 
thought. 

In all this movement to make of all 
cities the best and happiest places for 
living, we see the immense advantage of 
the mind trained in art and sentiment. 

The people demand good buildings, the 
best of materials, the best decoration. 
They demand the best music, reproduc- 
tions of the best paintings. They insist 
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upon good printing and useful and really 
ornamental furniture. 

Here on the Coast, where we are enter- 
ing on a great period of formation, we have 
the opportunity, divinely granted to us, 
of doing in advance that which we shall 
eventually need. We can profit by the 
errors and examples of the older cities, 
not only of Europe, but of this country. 

We can arrange our parks and boule- 
vards, not alone for beauty, but for the 
best use of the great population we shall 
have. We can plan our cities so that they 
may be a pleasure to those who live in 
them, so that the old ideas of a “hand- 
some city” simply because it was big 
and busy, will become obsolete; and the 
new idea that life is a pleasure because 
we have on all sides orderly, well-arranged 
streets, healthy and beautiful spots, well 
and simply designed buildings, will become 
the uppermost thought. 

We shall have, within a few years, men 
and women from other worlds living as 
our neighbors; indeed, as we have among 







us now, but in greater numbers, those 
who were born amid the best art of the 
world. We shall have the same ambitious, 
tireless people who are creating new 
thoughts and energies in our large cities 
of the East. 

I firmly believe that the future art of 
this country will look to the Pacific for 
its natural expression. Therefore you 
should, as architects and art lovers, do 
your best—put forth every effort to do 
your share now, as the men of our fathers’ 
time did their share, against great odds, 
for you and for me. 

We owe them a debt of gratitude, a 
debt which we can best repay by creating 
living memories in the work of improving 
the lot of those less fortunate than our- 
selves, giving to them, in all branches of 
art, the best that it is within our means 
to obtain. 

Let us remember that the study of art 
is the study of the relation of man to 
nature, for by man alone is art expressed 
to mankind. 
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AMSTERDAM 
Amsterdam dominated the commerce of the world during the seventeenth century. The Dutch East India 
Company, founded in 1602, held the Eastern trade against all competitors, and the West India Company, 
founded in 1621, enjoyed a monopoly of the trade with Africa and America. The most important outpost of 
the latter was the colony of New Netherland. 





New AMSTERDAM 


The first permanent colony on Manhattan Island was established by the Dutch West India Company in 
1624. It remained under Dutch sovereignty until 1664, when it was captured by an English squadron. In 1673 
it was retaken by the Dutch, but was restored to English rule the following year. The town is here shown as 
it was during the last year of Dutch occupation. 
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Paintings of Seventeenth Century Ports 


By ELMER E. GARNSEY 
In the U. S. Custom House, New York City 
Cass GiLBert, F.A.I.A., Architect 


EN paintings of seventeenth century 
ports decorate the wall-panels in 
the Collector’s Reception Room. 

Eight of these are nine feet long by four 
feet six inches wide (high), and two are 
three feet wide by four feet six inches high. 

Between windows or door openings on 
2ach of the side-walls are placed two of the 
larger size, and one small canvas; on each 
of the end walls, two of the larger size. The 
bottom line of the canvases is twelve feet 
six inches from the floor, and the total 
height of the room is about twenty-one feet. 

The ceiling is divided into octagonal 
coffers, all of the details of which are richly 
modeled. All the modeled surfaces are 


rendered in dull gold, and the grounds of 


coffers and backgrounds of ornament are 
picked out in subdued primary colors. The 
cornice and frieze are rich in design, gild- 
ing, and color, and each painting is framed 
in dull-gold moldings. 

They represent the following ports at 
the end of the seventeenth century: 


*Amsterdam, Holland. 

Curacao, in the Caribbean Sea. 
Fort Orange (now Albany), N. Y. 
*New Amsterdam (now New York). 
*La Rochelle, France. 

*London, England. 

Port Royal, Jamaica. 

*Plymouth, England. 

*Cadiz, Spain. 

Genoa, Italy. 


This period was selected because of its 
picturesque possibilities, and these ports 
because of their relation to the discovery, 
settlement, and commerce of the Dutch 
and English colonies in the New World. 
The views show the ports as they were 

*Reproduced in this number of The Journal. 
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about 1674, this being the last year in 
which the Dutch flag floated over Fort 
Amsterdam, whose walls enclosed the 
site of the Custom House. 





CuRACAO 


The island of Curacao, lying forty miles off the 
coast of Venezuela, was discovered by Hojeda in 1499, 
and occupied by the Spanish in 1527. 

The ship here shown is a typical Dutch merchantman 
in the West Indian trade. She is bluff-bowed, only twice 
as long as she is broad, and draws twenty feet of water. 
She carries guns to beat off pirates, though, according 
to the custom of the time, probably not so many as the 
ports would indicate. At the maintopmast is the flag 
of the Dutch West India Company—the monogram 
G.W.I. (for “Generale West Indische Compagnie’’) 
imposed upon the Dutch flag. 








LoNDON 

This portion of London below the bridge is represented as it appeared a few years after the Great Fire of 1666. 
In the center of the picture is Billingsgate, the oldest wharf on the Thames, and the chief city wharf for landing 
fish, corn, malt and salt. To the right is the Custom House as it was rebuilt by Christopher Wren after the fire. 
This building, in turn, was burned in 1718. Behind the ships at the extreme right appears a bit of the Tower of 
London. At the left is seen the end of old London Bridge, the only bridge over the Thames in the city until a 
century ago, and still the most important. 





PLymMoutTH 


Plymouth had a large share in the discovery and subsequent colonization of the New World. Its commerce 
and shipping were, in those days, of such importance that it is said that, except in time of war, only women, 
boys and old men were to be seen in the streets—all able-bodied men were invariably sailing the seas. This is 
easily imagined when one remembers that Plymouth was the home port of the great sea-adventurers, of whom 
Hawkins, Drake, and Gilbert were the foremost. 
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La ROCHELLE 
La Rochelle was one of the great maritime cities of France in the sixteenth century, and the principal port 
for trade with the French colonies in Canada. In the religious wars of the following century it suffered many 
losses. Among the hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen who emigrated after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, over three hundred families left La Rochelle, of whom many found homes together in America. 





Capiz 


Cadiz, although a very ancient city, dates her greatest prosperity from the voyages of Christopher Columbus, 
and its loss from the final ruin of her commerce with the West Indies by the Spanish-American War of 1898. 
As the headquarters of the Spanish treasure-fleets, she was long the wealthiest port of Western Europe, and as 
late as 1770 was reckoned richer than London. 
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The primary intention of the painter 
has been to carry out the decoration of the 
room as a part of its architectural design; 
which might be put down as axiomatic in 
our teaching of decorative painting, too 
often in the past more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

The general golden brown tone of the 
woodwork has been enriched by contrasting 
with it the rich blues and greens of sea and 
sky in the paintings. Old ships and sails, 
flags, clouds, and waterside life permit 
further variety of color, all of which are 
harmonized by dull gold, the dominant 
note of the interior. 
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The historical interest of these paint- 
ings is secondary to their decorative inten- 
tion, yet one cannot delve into history 
without invariably bringing to light inci- 
dents and localities worthy of pictorial 
treatment. Old prints, maps, and charts 
have furnished data from the restoration 
of these old cities and towns, the ships and 
smaller craft that carried their commerce, 
and the natives that protected their trade. 
Such subjects offer opportunities for the 
presentation of local history in a form that 
is easily understood by all people, with 
decorative possibilities that are practi- 
cally unlimited. 





Port Roya 
The Island of Jamaica was held by the Spanish from 
its discovery by Columbus in 1494 until it was captured 
by the English in 1655. Its coasts long furnished ren- 
dezvous and havens for the pirates and buccaneers who 
infested the Caribbean sea. 
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Housing and Town Planning 


City Planning and Housing Reform* 


By GEORGE B. 


HERE seems to be a grave misunder- 
standing as to the relation between 
housing and city planning. On the 

one hand, few of the many city-planning 
commissions throughout the country have 
recognized that a full consideration of 
housing is necessary in working out a com- 
prehensive city plan. And, on the other, 
few housing-reform committees have 
realized that they had anything to gain 
by codperating with the local bodies 
interested in city planning. I feel strongly 
that this is a mistake. It is as an attempt 
to clear up this difficulty that I wish to 
analyze the relation between the two, and 
present their points of contact. 

City planning, in its accepted sense, 
has to do with the physical betterment of 
the community. The object of city plan- 
ning is to make the community a better 
place to live, work, and play in. Of these 
three, the idea of making the city a better 
place to live in is obviously of the first 
importance. 

Housing has to do with that which 
affects living conditions. Of the three 
main phases of housing—the social, the 
administrative and legal, and the con- 
structional—it is the third with which the 
city planner has the most to do, although 
he should be conversant with the other 
two. More explicitly, the phases of housing 
which do not come within the range of 
city planning are as follows: Housing and 
sanitary laws, sanitation, financing, rent- 
collecting, and, to a large extent, individual 
house design. There still remain many 
important phases of the subject which 
closely affect the determination of the 
city plan. I shall treat first those which 
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have to do with the replanning of built-up 
areas, and second those which have to do 
with the laying out of new districts. 


Slum Clearance and Rebuilding. 


The tearing down and rebuilding of 
especially bad slum districts, of which 
there are so many examples in England, 
call for an entirely new street system in 
those districts. The replanning also calls 
for the reserving of part of the area as a 
park playground, as in the case of Beving- 
ton Street area in Liverpool, or the Arnold 
circle development in London. This is, 
of course, city planning; a satisfactory 
solution is of the greatest importance and 
calls for codperation between the city 
planner and those interested in housing, a 
fact which would seem indisputable. 


Cutting Through New Streets in Old Districts. 

The economic loss caused by sending 
long-distance traffic through a_ round- 
about succession of streets often demands 
the cutting through of new streets. If 
they are cut through a housing area, they 
may change a district from residential 
to business use, or they may change the 
type of housing. In either case, the hous- 
ing and city-planning interests should 
codéperate in designing the new streets, 
in order to secure the greatest advantage 
from the standpoint of both traffic and 
housing. Another effect of cutting through 
streets in old districts which reacts strongly 
on the housing problem is that such an 
operation usually provides better com- 
munication with the outlying districts of 
the city, making it practicable to develop 
more suburban housing at cheaper rates. 


*Address delivered at the New Jersey State Housing Conference at Trenton, N. J., January 22, 1914. 
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Laying Out New Districts. 

In the laying out of new districts, 
housing and city planning become much 
more vitally connected, as from three- 
quarters to nine-tenths of such land is 
used for housing. With rare exceptions, 
suburban land is laid out and developed 
by private owners, who later succeed in 
inducing the city to take over the streets 
and lots as they have laid them out. 
Often these private street systems bear 
no relation to the rest of the city map; 
they are made without particular thought 
as to the best needs of the city for this 
particular region; they are made with 
little or no regard to the carrying through 
of main highways of traffic to regions 
beyond, and individual streets and lots 
are designed according to the stock grid- 
iron pattern, with no thought of adapting 
the plan to the topography or the best 
use of the property. 

If there is any one service that the 
enormous advance in civic betterment 
has performed for cities, it is in stimulating 
the belief in their right to control their 
own destinies; to insist that they shall 
develop and grow along the lines which 
are to the best interests of the city as a 
whole, and not as the individual property 
owner may happen to wish. If there is 
one thing more than another on which 
city planning insists, it is that the new 
portion of cities shall be laid out with 
the same foresight that any competent 
business man displays in developing his 
own plant. Such city planning would 
avoid in the future growth of the city the 
mistakes of the past. 

The Economic Use of Property. 

For every tract in or around a city 
there is some one best economic and social 
use. Level land near the trunk-line rail- 
ways, or meadow land along a navigable 
water-front, or level land within easy 
trucking communication of the main rail- 
way freight stations, is desirable for 
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industrial use, particularly if it happens 
to lie in such a direction that the prevail- 
ing winds in summer will blow the smoke 
and gases away from the residential dis- 
trict. Most German cities are laid out 
with this in view. Land along the princi- 
pal thoroughfares, along the transit lines, 
around the railway stations, and in the 
center of the city, on account of its acces- 
sibility is especially adapted to commer- 
cial use; while all the rest of the land in 
the community, particularly such as may 
lie on hillsides, or along parks and boule- 
vards, and to the windward of the city, 
is especially adapted to residential use. 
The efficient city—the city that believes 
in making itself the ideal place to live and 
work in—will adapt its property to its 
best economic use, with these points in 
view. 
Controlling Property Use by Districting. 
One method whereby the city can con- 
trol the use of property is known as the 
zone or districting method. It is common 
in Germany, and is beginning to come into 
use in America. In a prosperous city like 
Frankfort, Germany, we find districts 
along the railways and waterfront set 
aside exclusively for factory use. Other 
districts, back on the hills to the wind- 
ward of the city, are set aside exclusively 
for residential use. They are convinced 
in Germany that this public control of 
private property for the best interests of 
the whole city is a decided success. We 
have not gone so far as this in America, 
because here we have to overcome such 
a strong prejudice in favor of the consti- 
tutional right of every property owner to 
the use of his property without inter- 
ference. However, there are several cities, 
notably Minneapolis and Los Angeles, 
and several in Wisconsin, that have set 
apart exclusively residential districts. And 
in the case of Los Angeles the right of the 
city to do this has thrice been vindicated 
in the Supreme Court of the state. Wher- 
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ever this has been done, the property 
owners have been givena feeling of security, 
which has had a marked effect in stabil- 
ising property values. 

Another method of districting is by 
limiting the height and area of buildings 
differently in different parts of the city. 
This method tends to prevent the erec- 
tion of a tenement or large factory next 
to a private dwelling-house, but does not 
so successfully determine the character 
of the use of any given district. Never- 
theless, as has been proved in the many 
German cities where it had been adopted, 
it is of great importance in determining 
the class of housing in any district, and as 
such has had considerable effect in im- 
proving housing conditions. Of American 
cities, Boston is really the only one where 
there are different height limitations in 
different parts of the city. Property 
owners there say that it has had a bene- 
ficial effect on the property of the city. 
Furthermore, the right of a city to do this 
had been carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and there sustained. 

Both of these methods of districting 
closely link city planning and housing, 
and the best interests of each are depend- 
ent on the other. But, because of our 
slowness in overcoming our prejudices 
against interfering with property rights, 
these rather arbitrary methods of controll- 
ing the destinies of the city will probably 
come into general use very slowly. There- 
fore we wish to suggest another method of 
attaining the same result, which can be 
and is capable of immediate application. 


Controlling City Growth by Proper City 
Planning. 

Once we have determined the best 
economic use of any portion of the city, 
it is possible to adapt our lot and block 
units, and the arrangement, width, cross- 
section and surfacing of streets appro- 
priate to that use, so as to make the dis- 
trict obviously desirable for that purpose 
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and for that purpose only. For example, 
a factory district demands comparatively 
wide streets, in which large vehicles may 
turn easily and back up against the curb. 
Its streets should, as a rule, be paved with 
granite blocks, to stand the wear and tear* 
of heavy loads. The element of noise 
from such pavement is of relatively small 
importance. The sidewalks may be quite 
narrow, because they are little used save 
by employees going to and from the 
factories. Lots may be large, because 
factories almost always demand large 
units. Blocks are usually much better 
suited to a free plan of development for 
the individual factories or groups of fac- 
tories if they are of considerable depth and 
length. The type of block and lot and 
street which is best suited to this use 
would be quite undesirable for housing. 
Housing demands a type of lot, block, 
and street unit which differs according to 
the type of house economically desirable 
in any given district. In the outlying 
regions where land is cheap, single or 
double houses are generally recognized 
as the most desirable type. For the small 
wage earner, a small lot, perhaps 40 feet 
front by 60 feet deep, facing on a narrow 
street, is very satisfactory. Where land 
becomes more expensive, a two-family 
house with a little larger lot and a com- 
paratively wider street is more in order. 
Where land is yet more expensive, particu- 
larly in the immediate neighborhood of 
the factories, houses in rows of the Phila- 
delphia type, with lots as small as fifteen 
by forty feet, facing on comparatively 
narrow streets, are often the best type 
economically. And then, of course, there 
are certain districts where land is quite 
*It is thought that many will dissent from this 
opinion, which would appear to be based upon the 
premise that the internal noises of most industries 
drown the external ones; but it does not seem as though 
noise of any kind ought to be accepted as a permanent 
factor in life. In this particular instance, one sees at 
least a partial relief in motor-trucks, the apparently 


obvious street servants of the future, whose wheels, 
at least, are mercifully shod with rubber.—Ebrror. 
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expensive, where four, five, or six tene- 
ments are essential for those who would 
normally live in the district. In any of 
these cases, the 25 by 100-foot lot, facing 
on a 60-foot street with 36 to 4o feet of 
road surface, is obviously not the most 
desirable type: far from it. In any of the 
first three of the cases just mentioned, 
shallower lots and narrower streets would 
be a distinct advantage. For suburban 
residential streets, except the main thor- 
oughfares, a roadway more than 21 or 22 
feet wide is not necessary; for that is 
width enough for three traffic units, and 
in most cases from 16 to 18 feet of road 
surface would suffice. This would mean a 
decided gain in relief from the glare and 
heat and the dust of the street. It would 
mean that through traffic would tend to 
avoid the street, and that it would thereby 
not only become much quieter and pleas- 
anter, but it would be a much safer place 
for the children to play in. It would allow 
a considerable space for planting, with the 
proviso, however, that a clear space of 
perhaps 60 feet should be left between the 
fronts of the houses across the street, so 
that at some future date, when the char- 
acter of the neighborhood had changed, 
the street could be adapted easily to its 
new economic use. 

Where the tenement is necessary, the 
type which is used so much in Germany— 
that of buildings only two rooms deep with 
the exterior facing on the street and inte- 
rior facing on an enclosed park court of 
considerable size—would add decidedly to 
the healthfulness of the tenants, besides 
vastly increasing the social use of the 
block. Such buildings cannot advanta- 
geously, occupy much more than fifty per 
cent of the block; but, if a more intensive 
use of the property is necessary, what is 
known as the north and south type of 
tenement construction can be used. In 
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this, rows of tenements only two rooms 
deep run approximately north and south, 
with open spaces between, which are used 
alternately as driveways and play courts, 
and which add vastly to the sunniness and 
general desirability of the buildings. 

In planning a development for a new 
district, one must always bear in mind 
the individuality of the community, and 
its particular likes and dislikes with regard 
to housing and mode of life, in order not 
to impose upon it a type of housing which 
would be hopelessly unpopular. In any 
case, these are all matters where city 
planning and housing must be considered 
together; for ideal housing development is 
impossible without a full consideration of 
the layout of lots, blocks and streets. 

The whole question of decentralization 
of industry, of relief of congestion in our 
large cities, by moving the industries and 
their employees out into the suburbs, 
is dependent on city planning. The way 
in which American cities accomplish this 
most successfully is by attracting the fac- 
tories to the suburbs, where inducements 
are offered them in the way of good dock- 
ing facilities at the water front, or good 
railroad-freight handling facilities, blocks 
and streets particularly designed for indus- 
trial use, and transit lines which will 
connect these outlying regions quickly 
and comfortably with the business centers. 

A mutual understanding of one another’s 
problems and points of view by those 
interested in housing and city planning is 
all that is necessary to bring about a 
thorough codperation between the two. 
The city authorities engaged in city plan- 
ning, the city planning commission, if such 
there is, need the codperation and support 
of the private housing organizations. It 
is only where they work together that 
satisfactory and permanent results can be 
obtained. 
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The Architecture of the Garden City* 


The greatness of the architecture of the past 
was due mainly to the lavish use of materials and 
the autocratic power of the higher classes over 
labor. The cities of the Roman and Greek Empire 
were built upon the disregard for the pariah, and 
frequently with the distinct purpose of adding dig- 
nity to brute power. In this connection, Colonel 
Plunket’s admission that Pompeii and the smaller 
cities are now revealing to us some of the most 
intricate details of their buildings, and their rela- 
tion to the domestic and social life of the people, 
shows conclusively that the workers, whether 
slaves or freedmen, were not provided for in the 
building schemes of these cities, but that the con- 
trolling classes were living in the comfort and 
luxury consistent with their period. 

This method of city building has continued to 
exist in a decreasingly accentuated form to the 
present day. With the overthrow of autocratic 
government and the development of the spirit of 
democracy, changes have taken place in the methods 
of government and in the methods of building 
cities. The “Garden City” movement is the newest 
expression of democracy in community building, 
and points to a new era in architecture, both from 
the point of view of economic cost and from that 
of human utility. 

In olden times, the providing of accommodations 
for the wealthy but limited members of the aristoc- 
racy and its favorites was a comparatively simple 
problem. Modern standards of life and the demand 
for that comfort which formerly constituted the 
erstwhile privileges of the few—now considered 
not only the privilege but the right of all—place 
the problem of providing housing accommodations 
upon an entirely new plane. This change in the 
social and economic conditions of the civilized world 
would appear to impose upon the architectural 
profession the obligation to create a new archi- 
tecture expressive of this modern spirit, practicable 
under our modern systems of government, con- 
sistent with modern ideas of community building, 
meeting the requirements of health, comfort, and 
moral safety, and in harmony with the economic 
factors of cost under which the work must be done. 

Considered from this point of view, modern 
architecture must face: first, the essentially human 
requirements of plan and design; secondly, economic 
limitationsin the use of material and labor; and 
thirdly, simplicity of line in keeping with the spirit 
of democracy. The two-story row of one-family 
houses that one sees so much of in Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, and Washington, is the expression of this 
spirit of democracy—an expression which is still 
in process of formation. In these houses we see 
not only what had been done to meet modern 
requirements by a leveling downward of all individu- 
ality and esthetic aspiration but, above all, one 
notes the absence of the master hand that is neces- 
sary for the molding of inanimate and simple 
materials into a work of art. The utilitarian bold- 
ness and the complete absence of individuality 
through which democracy can evolve to a higher 
degree of efficiency make the sensitive mind of the 
aitist shudder at democracy, as expressed in the 
homes of the people. 

I believe, however, that we are going through a 
period of adjustment; that art is coming closer to 
the life of all the people; and that the spirit of 
Millet, as expressed in “The Man with the Hoe,” 
will soar to greater heights, not by dignified sim- 
plicity of human life and human wants, but by 
simplifying the dignity of human values, and mak- 
ing possible the free play of personality. 

In the building of homes, this task is difficult 
because of its multiplicity of aspects, and the 
dependency upon social and, especially, economic 
conditions. 

In order to meet the great need for a modern 
architecture permeated with the spirit of democracy 
and in keeping with the standard of life and aspira- 
tion of the people, architecture must become more 
socialized. Design and size should be subject to 
the analysis derived from a knowledge of condi- 
tions as they are, and a careful study of minimum 
standards, as they are possible under the modern 
economic systems, should be the foundation of all 
home building. If the prevailing needs of the 
modern wage earner’s family can be met most 
adequately by a three-, four-, or five-room home, 
it is imperative that the design be so adapted as to 
give that ample elasticity and variety to the various 
types as will make them amenable to adjustment 
of grade, character of occupancy, materials, and 
other factors; and bring the best structures within 
the reach of the man for whom the home is intended. 
A design which is intended for one type of occupant, 
to find its best use in another type, is an architec- 
tural as well as a social failure, and a large share of 
our housing problem is caused by maladjustment 
of purpose in home-building. A lack of interest 
on the part of architects, due largely to economic 
reasons and to wholesale speculative building, has 
operated to prevent architects from turning their 


*Abstract of an address delivered before the School of Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa., by Dr. Aronovici. 
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attention to the problem of simple, inexpensive 
houses, and they are hardly a factor at present to 
be reckoned with in the building of ordinary homes. 

That this has proven detrimental to the archi- 
tectural progress of this age, and that it must be 
counted as a distinct social loss from the point of 
view of the homes of the bulk of our people, is 
generally conceded. The financial loss to the pro- 
fession itself, due to the lack of understanding of 
social requirements and economic fitness, 
hardly be overestimated. 

The garden-city movement in England, Germany, 
France, and in its cruder forms in this country, 
strives to codrdinate economic limitations, sim- 
plicity of requirements, and beauty of line. In 
how far this movement has succeeded in setting the 
pace cannot be accurately estimated at this time. 
It is true, however, that the garden-city idea as 
an ideal of democratic community-building has 
grown into an imposing movement, which finds 
adherents in both the capitalistic and the labor 
classes. It typifies the ideal of an efficient democ- 
racy, and only needs the adjustment of economic 
legislation and the application of common-sense 
principles to the factors of cost, such as land, 
materials, labor, and taxation, for its further 
development. In this respect, the garden-city idea 
has endeavored to meet the limitations of cost, 
either by the investment of philanthropic money, 
which made a fair return to the investor unneces- 
sary, or by the more practical method of codpera- 
tion and copartnership in building, which makes 
possible purchase of land and materials under the 
most favorable terms, and reduces the noncreative 
investment on the part of the ultimate owner toa 
minimum. 

It is not my purpose to go into the details of the 
codperative or copartnership methods of the garden- 
city, nor can I| at this time go into the details of 
cost as a determining factor in architecture. All 
that can be done is to consider the details of some 
of the English and German garden cities, and in a 
general way point out the tendencies that are most 
apparent and their relationship to the modern ideals 
of home- and community-building and the influence 
of scholastic architecture. 

As one goes through the model villages and gar- 
den cities of Port Sunlight, Letchworth, Liverpool 
Garden Suburbs, Hellerau, Essen, and the many 
other model or pseudo-model communities of the 
Continent, two important facts impress themselves 
upon the mind: First, that these communities have 
unity due to their architecture being social rather 
than individual; and second, that, in striving to 
create attractive conditions, a leisure-class archi- 
tectural design has generally been applied to wage- 
earning-class homes. 


can 
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From the point of view of the first fact, it must 
be admitted that the Garden City Model Village 
or Garden Suburb offer great opportunity for 
architectural originality, and for the application 
of architectural principles to whole communities. 
The control of the community elements, such as 
street-design, vegetation, and standard heights of 
buildings, offers the architect the opportunity to 
make every aspect of his art count to best advan- 
tage both in the individual structures and in the 
ensemble which uniformly controlled grouping of 
buildings and comparative freedom in land use 
render possible. 

With this advantage of control of units goes, 
however, a need for adjustment to community 
standards, and a respect for the spirit of the people, 
as well as their social and economic advantages 
and limitations, which should find an adequate 
adjustment in the design of individual structures, 
as well as in the whole community scheme. 

This brings us to the second fact, namely: The 
type of architecture, applied to the buildings. 
Some of the structures of Port Sunlight are imita- 
tive of the types of homes occupied by the nobility 
or the leisure class of England. Many and various 
are the types of classic architecture reproduced 
upon buildings in which the humble wage-earners 
make their homes. Where simplicity of line and 
directness of purpose might have given expression 
to certain types of buildings consistent within their 
use and in harmony with the taste and personality 
of the occupant, we find ancient art imitated and 
necessarily stilted, by reason of limitations of funds 
and misconceptions of purpose. 

The newer villages and cities built with money 
raised by the people occupying these houses, where 
cost is more or less consistent with the economic 
status of the occupant, are pointing the way toward 
the democratic architecture which emantes from 
the spirit, the needs, and the standards of the peo- 
ple, and gives them an economic self-reliance that 
the more elaborate types of buildings fail to render. 
The garden cities are in themselves socially an 
insignificant undertaking. Their great value lies 
in the lesson which they are teaching and will con- 
tinue to teach the world, in establishing high stand- 
ards consistent with our economic system, and 
practicable under normal social and governmental 
conditions. 

The luxuries of the paternalistic garden cities 
teach us nothing, and have a tendency to distort 
standards, pauperize occupants, and establish a 
benevolent feudalism, wholly out of keeping with 
our democratic ideals and practical social principles 
of the day. 

The value of the service rendered by the Garden 
City Movement is therefore to be found in its 
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demonstration of the fact that, under proper restric- 
tion, adequate provisions for the control of land use, 
and the practical application of social science to 
the essentials of home-building, higher standards 
are made possible under normal conditions. In 
American terms, the conditions of a successful 
garden city, and the application of its principles to 
the whole or part of communities, may be estab- 
lished by the simple answer to the question, “Does 
it pay?” 

The garden city movement must be translated 


into terms of return on investment, if it is to 
become world-wide and remain faithful to its spirit 
of practical democracy. 

The architecture best suited for garden cities 
and villages still remains to be created, and the 
modern schools of architecture have this important 
task before them. 

It would seem that no greater fundamental task 
lay before architects than that of bending all their 
skill, ingenuity and genius to the problem of crea- 
ting inspiring homes for the toilers of the world. 


A Prize of $2,500 for the Best Plan Submitted for the 
Reconstruction of the City of Dublin, Ireland 


The Local Government Board of Dublin has 
recently completed an inquiry into the housing 
conditions of that city, and the facts revealed have 
led the Housing and Town-Planning Association 
of Ireland to undertake the preparation of an exhibit 
on this subject, to be held in Dublin during the 
next summer. 


Lord Aberdeen has offered a prize of $2,500 for 
the best plan of reconstruction for the City of 
Dublin. 

It is expected that American material will be 
solicited for the exhibit, and that the planning com- 
petition will be made an international affair of 
considerable interest. 


Pennsylvania Towns Refuse to Pay the Tax Levied to 
Provide for Suburban Planning 


During the last legislative session, the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature passed a law providing for the 
appointment of a Suburban Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, to deal with the planning of thesuburbs 
in the territory extending twenty-five miles out- 
side the limits of the cities of the first class. The 
Commissioners were appointed by Governor Tener, 
and include some of the most prominent men in 
Philadelphia and vicinity. 

As the work of the commission is to be carried 
on with funds raised by a tax levy upon townships 
and boroughs in the district under the jurisdiction 
of the commission, some of the local governmental 
bodies have refused to pay the tax levied upon 


them. It is contended that the constitution in 
the following clause renders the tax unconstitu- 
tional: 

“The General Assembly shall not delegate to 
any special commission, person, corporation or 
association any power to make supervision, or inter- 
fere with any municipal improvement, money, 
property or effects, whether held in trust or other- 
wise, or to levy taxes or perform any municipal 
function whatever.” 

This being the first suburban planning com- 
mission of its kind in this country, it is to be regretted 
that its work will be delayed by costly and time- 
consuming litigation. 


A New Type of Municipal Lodging-house Proposed by the 
City of San Diego, California 


One of the most serious housing evils in this 
country is the room congestion due to the practice 
of keeping lodgers. This is especially true of sec- 
tions occupied by newly arrived immigrants, who 
tend to segregate along social and national lines. 
Legally, this problem has proven difficult to regu- 
late, and whatever regulation has been enacted has 
been found unenforceable. 


The City Planning Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Diego recently went on record 
as favoring the erection of a large lodging-house 
for the accommodation of the elements which 
create what is generally recognized as the lodger 
evil. 

The Y. M. C. A. buildings of this country repre- 
sent for the native and middle class element what 
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is needed in more modest terms for the lodger class 
of this country. The moral dangers and the inade- 
quate sanitary provisions which are so frequently 
to be found in the homes of the families keeping 
lodgers are well known to housing workers. A 
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movement for the housing of the single man and 
woman earning a modest wage, and without local 
family connections, is needed in this country. Let 
us hope that San Diego will teach us the lesson we 
need to learn. 


A Proposal to Make Tree-Planting Compulsory in Los Angeles 


The widespread movement for city, town, and 
suburban planning that is finding expression in 
every progressive community in the United States 
is extremely gratifying to those who believe in the 
future of “American City Building.” A barren city, 
however, no matter how well planned, will not be 
beautiful unless ample and intelligent use is made 
of vegetation. Indeed, all other things being equal, 
a city without vegetation is less healthful to live 
in, as was shown by a recent investigation in Ger- 
many, where infant-mortality rates were found to 
be lower in cities in which a liberal use of shade 
trees prevailed in the residential sections, as com- 


pared with the cities in which tree-planting is not a 
common practice. 

From Los Angeles comes the suggestion that 
tree-planting be made compulsory upon all streets 
of the city, and that such planting be made to con- 
form to local restrictions and regulations. 

City planning is the skeleton upon which the 
body of the city must be built. Ample vegetation 
should give the foreground and background to city 
building, and give that character to the community 
which shall be in harmony with the prevailing 
climatic advantages and disadvantages of the 
locality. 


Excess Condemnation as the Essential 


The power to condemn land in excess of the areas 
needed for public improvements was the first con- 
sideration of the City Planning Commission of 
Providence, R. I. The wisdom of such a policy is 
readily seen upon consideration of the fact that 
the cost of extensive public improvements requiring 
the condemnation of land is frequently very bur- 
densome upon the tax-payers as a whole, while the 
actual benefit is largely confined to the properties 
adjoining the improvement. This seems an injus- 
tice that only the condemnation of excess land and 
the resale of such land at a profit to the community 
can adequately meet. 

Another important reason for excess condemna- 
tion is to be found in the necessity for restricting 


The Movement in Kansas City 


In the “Kansas City Times” of January 31, the 
following hopeful item appeared: 

““Another step nearer the elimination of the dan- 
gerous and unsightly overhead sign was made 
yesterday afternoon when two members oi the 
public improvements committee of the upper house 
of the city council signed the ordinance prohibit- 
ing them. The upper house will act on the ordi- 
nance Monday night. 

“The two members also signed the ordinance pro- 
hibiting advertising obstructions on sidewalks. 

“The passage of the two ordinances has been 
urged by seventy-five merchants. 
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the character and location of buildings adjoining 
public improvements, in order to make such im- 
provements yield to the community the largest 
possible measure of benefit. Without excess con- 
demnation, such restrictions are generally difficult 
or impossible. 

In securing loans for local improvements, the 
community assumes financial responsibilities for 
the present as well as future tax-payers, and excess 
condemnation, with the right to resell acquired 
properties, reduces the ultimate financial cost to 
a minimum. 

The Providence Commission is to be congratu- 
lated on the first steps. 


for Eliminating Overhead Signs 


“The Municipal Art League more than a year 
ago began the movement, and when the Civic 
Alliance, comprising most of the large civic and 
improvement organizations of the city, was organ- 
ized several months ago, it took up the fight. 

“One measure prohibits all overhead signs which 
extend more than cighteen inches from the building 
line. Sixty days is given the owners to tear them 
down. The second ordinance, after ninety days 
prohibits all advertising sidewalk obstructions, 
such as barber poles, etc. Sidewalk clocks which 
do not bear advertising are excepted.” 

In the same paper, under date of February 3, 
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there was published the following significant state- 
ment: 

“Several aldermen of the upper house of the city 
council took a sudden interest last night in the 
ordinances prohibiting overhead signs and adver- 
tising sidewalk obstructions. Their interest was 
so keen that they insisted on another week to 
‘study’ the measures. 

“The public improvements committee of the 


house, which had reported them favorably, finally 
consented to the delay and voted with the other 
members for a reference.” 

It is evident that the movement for suppressing 
the use of disfiguring and dangerous signs is gather- 
ing both headway and sympathy, but it is quite 
as evident that their sponsors and promotors are 
not going to abandon their position without a 
fight. 


Committee Activities 


Public Information 


Art Commissions. 


A most interesting pamphlet relating to the 
formation, organization and scope of Municipal 
Art Commissions has recently been published by 
the committee of the Art Commission Associates. 
Copies of the report may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. John Q. Adams, Secretary of the Art Com- 
mission, City Hall, New York City. 

This little pamphlet ought to be on file with the 
presidents and secretaries of chapters throughout 


the country, and its contents will offer suggestions 
looking toward Art Commissions for their own 
communities, if they are not already in existence. 
The benefit to civic improvement and architectural 
development which has resulted from the work of 
the Art Commissions of the larger cities is equally 
obtainable in every community. It is a matter in 
which architects cannot fail to take a vital interest; 
leadership in such a movement devolves upon them 
above all others. 


Conservation of National Resources and Historic Monuments 


Mr. William L. Ellicott, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reports the formation of the Maryland Con- 
servation Association, of which he is Correspond- 
ing Secretary and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Among its objects are the following: To further 
the utilization and development without waste of 
all the natural advantages and the natural resources 
of Maryland; to aid in the advancement of meas- 
ures which will promote the public health, the 
material increase in the yield of farms, the building 
of good country roads, the development of mines 
and quarries, the preservation of forests, the 


increased productiveness of bays and rivers, the 
drainage of swamp lands, the protection of bird 
and animal life and the dissemination of practical 
knowledge and statistics which may add to the 
furthering of these ends. 

It also proposes to protect and preserve natural 
objects of beauty and objects of historical interest 
in the state and to aid the National Conservation 
Association in its efforts for the national welfare. 

The organization is the outcome of the wide- 
spread interest aroused by the Fifth National Con- 
servation Congress held at Washington on Novem- 
ber 20, last. 
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Rome Letter 
The Capitoline Bisellium 


February, 1914. 

In January, 1872, near the site of ancient Amiter- 
nus, a city of the Neapolitan district, there were found, 
in a tomb, certain antique fragments of bronze and 
tortoise-shell in almost perfect preservation. Care- 
fully gathered together, they were brought to the 
studio of Signor Cav. Augusto Castellain in Rome, 
and by him were assembled, after much painstaking 
study and comparison with other antique fragments 
of similar character. From this assemblage there 
resulted the exceptionally interesting and beautiful 
bisellium—-for so this type of chair was named by 
the Romans—which is now exhibited in the Room 
of the Bronzes in the Museum of the Conservators, 
on the Capitoline in Rome. 

The history and the period to which this bisellium 
belongs are unfortunately not definitely known. It 
was customary among the Roman municipalities to 
grant to their most conspicuous magistrates the 
honor of the bisellium. The distinction so accorded 
was known as “honor biselli’’ or “‘bonor biselliatus,”’ 
and the recipient of this dignity was often called 
“bisellarius.” From an inscription of the Senate of 
Veii, it seems that the principal use of the bisellium 
was at the games. Here the possessor of the bisellium 
enjoyed the vantage of a place in proximity to the 
sports, and was probably also more elevated than 
the other ediles, due to the greater height of the 
bisellium. From the funeral marbles of Calventius 
Quietus and Mumatius Faustus, men who had en- 
joyed the privilege of the bisellium, one finds it to 
have been customary to represent in color, in the 
sepulcher, this chair of honor. It is futhermore 
probable that, in a similar observance of honor, it 
was usual to place in the sepulcher the chair itself, 
together with the other personal effects of the de- 
ceased. Thus it was, thinks Signor Castellain, that 
the chair in question must have belonged to some- 
one who held a very honored rank in the Amiter- 
nine municipality, and at his death was placed in 
the tomb. 

The period during which the Capitoline bisellium 
was made is as uncertain and impossible of exact 
definition as its history is unknown, but the propor- 
tions and lines of the chair are so excellent, the work- 
manship is so exquisite, that it must date from the 
finest period of Roman art. It would seem that it 
cannot be prior to the civil wars of Sulla and Marius 
nor later than the Flavian Emperors, that is, that 
it was made at some time in the period between the 
years 86 B.C. and 96 A.D. It was during this period 


that the old Italian art was united with and reju- 
venated by Greek art, and that works of marvelous 
perfection were produced. 

Inasmuch as the original is preserved under glass, 
and thus is not accessible, all the measurements for 
the drawings reproduced herewith, were taken from 
a bronze reproduction in the Museo Artistico-Indus- 
triale, Rome. Recourse to the original was had for 
the details, the silver and enamel inlay and the use 
of tortoise-shell. Figures A and B are respectively 
the side and front elevations; figures C and D are 
details of the foot-rest; figures E and F are the front 
and rear elevations of a fulcrum; and figure G is the 
leg. For the construction of the bisellium—a wooden 
frame covered by plates or turned members of bronze 
and by tortoise-shell—the drawings will, it is hoped, 
be found self explanatory, save in two things: First 
the treatment of the back plates of the seat, and 
second, the attachment of the grotesques of the foot- 
rest. The former is paneled and molded similarly 
to the front plates, but is without any ornamentation 
either of molding or of silver inlay. As for the latter, 
the bronze plate forming the panel of the front of 
the foot-rest (Fig. C) bends outward behind the wing 
and leg to meet the back of the grotesque. Similarly, 
the plate forming the side is bent round the corner 
in a double curvature, and the space between these 
plates provides the place for securing the grotesque 
to the foot-rest. The wooden frame is entirely cov- 
ered by bronze or tortoise-shell except for the tops 
of the seat and the foot-rest. That the latter was 
covered by a skin or cushion held in place by means 
of the hooks and rings behind the heads of the gro- 
tesque at either end, seems very certain. Similarly 
there must have been a cushion on the seat between 
the fulcra, secured in some way, by cords, to the 
rings on the outer sides of each fulcrum. 

The use of tortoise-shell, silver and enamel makes 
this bisellium especially noteworthy. The delicacy 
and precision with which the inlay in the panels of 
the foot-rest, of the seat, of the fulcra, and in the 
lowest member of the leg is executed are marvelous. 
In the drawing of the panel of the fulcrum (Fig. E), 
no attempt has been made to distinguish between 
the three materials, owing to the impossibility of a 
satisfactory differentiation in this particular line- 
drawing. In general, the field is the bronze of the 
panel; the flesh of the figures, the branches and leaves 
of the trees are of silver; the draperies of the figures, 
the altar, the ground, and the trunks of the trees are 
of enamel. This panel, which rightfully belongs to 
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the fulcrum to the right, and has been shown as in 
the left fulcrum, owing to its being the more inter- 
esting of the two—this panel and its companion are 
excellently presented and described in the “Bullet- 
tino della Commissione Archeologica Municipale, 
Roma,” in the volume for 1874. To this publication 
are referred those who desire to more definitely study 
the appearance of these panels. Each panel of the 
front of the seat contains twenty-one rosettes. The 
order in which the three motives are used continues 
regularly as started from each end toward the mid- 
dle. In the panels of the foot-rest, the third rosette 
motive (not shown on Fig. C) is identical with the 
third motive of the panels of the seat. In each panel 
of the foot-rest there are eleven rosettes, and the 
order here is, beginning at the grotesque and advan- 
cing toward the middle, 1-—2-1-3~-1-2-1-2-1-3-1. 
The enamel used in the decoration of the panels 
seems to be in color a very dark brown—almost a 
black. 

In addition to the use of silver in the inlays of the 
panels, it is used also for the following parts of the 
fulcrum; for the ivy leaves upon the head of the ass 
(as such do the ears and tradition classify this ani- 





mal), the collar about its neck, the fillet and the two 
bosses above the eyes, also the leaves on the head and 
the wings of the genius, the bead molding between 
the bronze and the tortoise-shell base of the fulcrum. 
Futhermore, each alternating little rosette in the 
ornamentation of the molding about the panel is of 
silver. The workmanship of the collar is especially 
fine and pleasing. 

To have executed this chair with modern facili- 
ties would have been a splendid accomplishment. 
That work of this character could be and was done 
sO many years ago with such meager and compara- 
tively inadequate tools is astounding. The time and 
the cost attendant upon the reproduction of this 
chair, today, would prohibit such a reproduction 
save in extraordinary cases. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the copy in the Museo Artistico-Indus- 
triale, trom which the silver and enamel inlay is 
omitted, and on which the other silver parts are cast 
in bronze, and the tortoise-shell replaced by polished 
ebony, is nevertheless an exceedingly handsome 
chair. 

Wa ter L. Warp, 


Fellow in Architecture, American Academy in Rome. 


Tue Orp House at St. Louis anp BourBon Streets, NEw OrvEANs. See page 129 
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Paris Letter 
The City of the Future 


On December 6, 1913, in the great ampitheater 
of the Sorbonne, under the distinguished patronage 
of the French-American Committee, Mr. Emile 
Boutroux presiding, a lecture was given by Mr. 
Paul Adam on “The City of the Future,” in which 
he presented to the intellectual élite of Paris this 
very great project, conceived by Mr. H. C. Ander- 
sen, an American sculptor, and studied and wrought 
into shape by M. Jean Hebrard, a French archi- 
tect. This project contemplates the creation of an 
international world-center, which would become 
a meeting-place for the best in science, art and sport, 
—a sort of storehouse for thought and human 
activities, where, without any distinction of religion 
or nationality, men could meet and unite in a com- 
mon effort for the attainment of idealism and 
beauty. This program, utopian as it seemed at 
first, has gained for itself strong supporters. It 
has taken form in a magnificent scheme for a com- 
plete city, highly interesting to the architect or 
the city-planning expert. The location of the nu- 
merous and varied public monuments has been care- 
fully decided on the plan. Several tracts of land 
are considered by M. Hebrard as suitable to his 
scheme: near Neufchatel, on the Mediterranean 
coast, near Paris, near Constantinople, in Holland, 
near Brussels, and in the United States. 

The city is divided into three distinct groups: 
First, the scientif.c group, composed of the palaces 
of the sociological sciences, of medicine, of agri- 
culture, of pure sciences, with, besides, a large bank, 
a temple of religions, and a large library. These 
are placed around a public square, the center of 
which is occupied by a gigantic tower, the Tower 
of Progress, three hundred and twenty meters 
high. From this square starts a mall, decorated 
with gardens, along which are built the palaces of 
the nations of the world. The mall leads to the 
second group, made up of the Temple of Arts, used 
for temporary or permanent exhibitions, the School 
of the Fine Arts, the conservatory of music, the 
museum of natural history, and the zodlogical 
garden, all of which are so disposed as to provide 
an imposing monumental expression. On the same 
axis is built the group of the sports, with a stadium 
rivaling the Circus Maximus of ancient Rome, a 
natatorium, and two palaces for physical culture. 
This monumental part of the future city is com- 
pleted by the residential section, planned on the 
type of the garden cities. 

Long avenues radiating from the center of the 


city connect every part with the monumental 
group, which is, however, isolated from the resi- 
dential section, the industrial section, and the busi- 
ness section, by a broad canal, which frames it on 
three sides. A terminal station is situated on the 
outskirts of the city, facing on a civic center—a 
great square, around which are placed the city 
hall, the palace of justice, the postoffice, the libra- 
ries, and other public buildings. 

The Tower of Progress, a gigantic belfry, whose 
steeple is perhaps intended as the symbol of a new 
faith in mankind, dominates the whole. Great 
social problems would be discussed at this point of 
concentration of the moral and intellectual life of 
the nations. Many problems raised by the creation 
of this city will be studied in due time, as it becomes 
necessary to make their solution conform to those 
necessitated by the realization of the world-center. 
For the present, the idea has been put in motion, 
and, if we judge by the enthusiastic adherences 
which have come from all parts of the world, it 
will not be easily checked in its course. 

Mr. Paul Adam’s interesting lecture cited exam- 
ples of cities created as a whole rather than built 
according to the requirements of the population. 
The city of Bello Horizonte, in Brazil, capital of the 
state of Minas Geraes, was built in three years, 
between 1894 and 1897, in exactly thirty-seven 
months. In French Africa, the city of Koulouba, 
on the Niger, was created in this same way, in 
an incomparable situation, and lacking nothing of 
the most refined comfort. In Canada and in the 
western part of the United States, cities that were 
not in existence fifteen years ago number today 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Such examples could be imitated, and the coun- 
try which would internationalize a small part of its 
territory, to be used for the building of the city of 
the future, would acquire incomparable moral 
prestige. I have always thought that the United 
States is better situated than any other nation of 
the world for the execution of such a project. It 
has in its favor a complete independence of Euro- 
pean alliances and their resulting complications 
of interests, the high ideals of philanthropy current 
within its borders, and the modernism and enthu- 
siasm of its people. The slow displacement of the 
center of civilization from east to west, due to the 
opening of the Panama Canal, will accentuate 
America as the human center of the world 

JEAN Paut ALaux. 
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Chapter Activities 


Schoolhouse 


Minnesota. 


The Minnesota State Commissioner of School- 
Buildings has, within the past month, issued a pro- 
gram, which promises to revolutionize the character 
of school-house construction in the state in a few 
years. This program is a large advance over the 
bare legal requirements of the most progressive 
states, even though it contains nothing but the just 
requirements of childhood for adequate physical 
school needs. 

It demands: 


1. Schoolrooms of ample size, adequately and 
properly lighted, hygienically ventilated, and satis- 
factorily heated; 

2. Cloak-rooms of such dimensicns, equipment, 
and number, that neatness, cleanliness, and com- 
fort may be promoted; 

3. Sanitary indoor toilets, with facilities for 
the washing of hands, constructed so as to secure 
privacy, and to combat the spreading of disease; 

4. Clean and adequate playgrounds, equipped 
with such apparatus as shali induce healthful 
play; 

5. Pure water under such conditions and with 


A Fine Tribute to 


Boston Chapter. 


The following resolution on the death of Mr. 
Frederick P. Krasser was read by Mr. Cram, and 
passed. 

“In the death of Mr. Frederick Krasser, archi- 
tects have lost a valued ally, the world has lost a 
master of craft, who stood steadily for those sound 
and honorable principles of Iabor which always 
have been, and always will be opposed to the false 
and unwholesome methods that today are far too 
prevalent. 


Retiring 


Boston Chapter. 


Whereas, Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis is retiring from 
the presidency after a four years’ term, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Boston Society of Architects 
expresses its great appreciation of his services to the 
Society and to the community, of his unflagging 


Construction 


such means as will enable the children to secure it 
free from contamination; 

6. Comfortable and hygienic seats in school- 

rooms; 

7. Suitable library facilities for every school; 

8. The possibility for interior decoration, which 
will add to the enjoyment and pleasure of school 
attendance; 

g. An external appearance of the school-build- 
ing, devoid of cheap ornamentation, but beautiful 
and attractive in its design, and surrounded by 
well-kept school-grounds; 

10. A building which will provide safe exits in 
case of fire; 

11. Facilities and means for industrial work 
for both boys and girls in buildings wherever their 
opportunities should be given; 

12. A school-plant that will take into account 
the growing needs of the community, and the 
increasing demands of a public-school education. 

It would be interesting to see the substance of 
this program incorporated in the _ school-board 
rules of every city, village, and country district of 
the Union.—From the American School Board 
Journal. 


a True Craftsman 


“He was a true craftsman in the oldest art of 
metal forging, and his work deserves to stand with 
that of the great artificers of the Middle Ages. There 
are too few today of his temper and caliber; he 
served our art of architecture as a loyal ally, and 
we who know how little our art becomes without 
the codperation of true craftsmen record here our 
sense of personal and professional loss in his untimely 
death. 

“He was a blacksmith and an artist, and archi- 
tecture is proud to count him a fellow craftsman.” 


Officers 


energy and initiative, his sound judgment, his great 
ability as chairman, and of his uniform courtesy. 
The Society wishes him every success in the higher 
office of President of the Institute, to which he has 
succeeded. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of the Society. 
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Delegates to the Convention 


Illinois Chapter. 


Mr. Hamilton advocated an equal division of the 
allowance made by the Chapter for delegates’ 


expenses among all members who go, in order to 
induce more members to attend the Annual Con- 
ventions. 


Plans and Specifications for Contractors 


New York Chapter. 


The Committee to Confer with the Mason Build- 
ers Association as to the question of architects 
charging for the use of plans makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. An architect may properly require a con- 
tractor who wishes to submit a bid to make a 
suitable deposit, to insure the return to the archi- 
tect of the prints and specification in good condition 
within three days after the announcement of an 
award or postponement, when deposits shall be 
returned; except that the successful bidder may 
retain the prints and specifications supplied. 

Should the prints or specifications be unreason- 
ably damaged or lost or their return delayed, the 
architect may retain from the deposit of the con- 
tractor an amount sufficient to reimburse himself. 


Heating and 


Boston Chapter. 


The report of the Committee on Heating and 
Ventilating Laws was read by Mr. Gardner, the 
chairman of the committee. This report asked the 
Society to approve taking the power in regard to 
heating and ventilating from the State Police, and 
giving it to the State Board of Health. Mr. Gardner 
explained that this was a majority report. Mr. 
Killam, of the committee, said that he could not 
agree with this recommendation, as he felt that 
the time had not arrived for the Society to take 
action on the matter. He said that nobody yet 
knows enough to change the laws on heating and 
ventilation, and that unless we were sure that the 
change would improve conditions we should keep 


Should a contractor accept prints or specifica- 
tions and fail to submit a bid, the architect may 
retain from the deposit the cost to him of such 
prints or specifications, or both. 

2. An architect may not require a contractor 
submitting a bid to guarantee it by any form of 
security. 

3. An architect should supply a contractor, after 
the signature of a building agreement, with one com- 
plete set of prints on cloth of the working drawings 
and one copy of the specifications, free of charge. 

The general conditions of the specifications should 
state explicitly a unit or another definite basis of 
charge for additional prints or copies of specifica- 
tions, so that the contractor may properly estimate 
this cost in the preparation of a bid. 


Ventilating 


our hands off the matter. Mr. H. Langford Warren 
moved that the report be referred to the Executive 
Committee for investigation, and that the Execu- 
tive Committee refer the report to a subsequent 
meeting of the Society. Mr. Gardner said that the 
majority of the committee considered the question 
of heating and ventilating one which should have 
expert medical and health supervision, rather than 
police supervision. He said that, during the coming 
year, several million dollars would be expended for 
schoolhouses, and that he thought action should 
be taken. Mr. Stevens, of the committee, agreed 
with Mr. Gardner. Mr. Warren’s motion, duly 
seconded, was put to a vote and carried. 


Educational Work 


Baltimore Chapter. 


The Committee on Education was directed to investigate the curriculum of all schools in the state 
where architecture or architectural drawing is professed to be taught, and to report to the Chapter. 


Registration and Licensing of Architects 


St. Louis Chapter. 


Voted: That the Legislative Committee report to the Chapter as soon as possible on the advisa- 
bility of having an ordinance passed for the licensing of architects practising in St. Louis. 
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Memorials 


Boston Chapter. 


The report of the committee on the Richardson 
Memorial recommended the appropriation of $130 


for the memorial tablet, which is to be placed in 
Trinity Church, and the recommendation was 
adopted by the Chapter. 


Co-operation With the Authorities 


St. Louis Chapter. 


Voted: That the Board of Directors see what 
steps can be taken toward arranging for the Com- 


missioner of Public Buildings of the City of St. 
Louis to become an active member of the St. Louis 
Chapter during his term of office. 


Scholarships 


Boston Chapter. 

In reading the Rotch Traveling Scholarship Com- 
mittee’s report, special mention was made of the 
committee’s codperation with the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club in accepting satisfactory results, in 
some of the Club courses, in place of examinations 
formerly given by the committee. The scholarship 
now amounts to $1,100 yearly, and the income 
from the fund has not been greatly affected by the 
depression of values in various securities. 


Oregon Chapter. 

The Educational Committee, Mr. Holford, 
Chairman, submitted the following suggestions for 
consideration of the chapter: 

1. Believing that the profession and standards 
of architecture on the coast at this time can be best 
advanced by training the average draughtsman, 
rather than by further training the man who has 
already received a training, it is recommended that 
the college graduate be ineligible for this prize. 

2. As the greatest work of the League should be 
along educational lines, and as this is carried on by 
Ateliers doing the Beaux Arts work, it is believed 
that every incentive should be given to the draughts- 
man to do this work; and it is therefore recommended 
that only students who have done at least two regu- 
lar problems of the Beaux Arts during the year 
should be eligible for the prize. For the present 
year two problems might be an excessive require- 
ment, as the year is well along, but we believe that 
for this year at least one problem should be required, 
and hereafter two problems. 


3. That the age of competitors be limited to 
twenty-seven years. 

4. That the winner of the prize should be 
required to spend the money either for travel, or 
study in some school of architecture; that he be 
required to submit reports of work done to the 
Educational Committee of the League, and also to 
send in problems or measured drawings for exhibi- 
tion purposes; that he be required to outline a 
plan of study or travel, and submit the same to 
the committee and receive their approval, before 
the Treasurer of the League be authorized to pay 
over the prize; that the prize money be paid in 
installments, arranged as the Committee may deem 
best for the plan of study decided upon. 

5. It is further recommended that, if possible, 
copies of these reports be sent to each member of 
the League, in order to enliven interest in its work. 
It would seem to be only justice to the men who 
have generously subscribed to this fund that they 
should be informed as to how their money has been 
expended. The committee feels that these reports 
and required drawings will be beneficial to the 
winner of the prize, and that as soon as possible a 
copy of the requirements for the prize should be 
sent to each League member, and at the first of 
every school year these requirements should be 
sent to all the Ateliers, so that the students may 
prepare themselves. 

It was voted that the report be accepted, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to forward it to 
Mr. Carl Gould, President of the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast. 










Competitions 
Boston Chapter. the members of the Society of a competition which 
had recently come to his notice. This was a simple 
competition which was carried through smoothly; 
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Speaking in connection with the report of the 
Committee on Competitions, Mr. Coolidge told 
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the jury agreed and sent a report to the Building 
Committee. Later, the Building Committee asked 
the jury to say if it could not include a certain 
design in its recommendation, as the committee 
considered it to have great merit. Mr. Coolidge, 
for the jury, said, in part, that such action would be 
altogether unworthy of the jury, and would of 
necessity destroy the confidence, not only of the 
competitors but of the public, in the conduct of 


competitions. He further stated that the Building 
Committee had not yet made its award. 


Illinois Chapter. 


Mr. Hamilton reported for the Committee on 
Education at the Convention, and advocated Chap- 
ter juries to serve the public free in matters of 
competition, until the public is educated up to the 
necessity for expert advisers. 


Fire Prevention 


The attention of members of the Institute is 
called to the fact that, although a society called 
the “American Society for Fire Prevention” has 
been started in New York City by Ex-Alderman 
Abram W. Herbert, this society should not be con- 
fused with the National Fire Prevention Asso- 


ciation, of which the Institute is a consistent mem- 
ber. The President of the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association is Mr. Robert D. Kohn, F.A.I.A., 
President of the New York Chapter, and the 
Secretary is Franklin H. Wentworth, of Boston, 
Mass. 


Liens 


Oregon Chapter. 

The Legislative Committee, Mr. Williams, 
Chairman, reported as follows: In a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of this state handed down in 
the case of Hume vs. The Seattle Dock Co., the 
Supreme Court upheld the lien of Hume against the 


Chamber of Commerce Building for materials deliv- 
ered to the factory of the Mackite Fireproofing Co., 
in North Portland, for the manufacture of plaster 
partition blocks. The Supreme Court intimated in 
their decision that a logger might maintain a lien 
on a building under similar circumstances. 


Building Laws 


Boston Chapter. 


Voted: that the Boston Society of Architects 
deems it unwise to enact legislation this year revis- 
ing building laws, unless urgency of immediate 
action in some particular is clearly shown, and urges 
the submission of the subject matter of all bills of 
this nature to the State Commission investigating 
the regulation now in force in the commonwealth, 
for their consideration. 


Oregon Chapter. 


It is the opinion of the Committee that the only 
and proper remedy against the injustice of the pres- 
ent lien law, and various interpretations of the same 
from time to time by our Supreme Court, is the re- 
peal of the same under the initiative at the next state 
election. Attention is also called to a suit brought 
at the instigation of the Building Inspection Depart- 
ment of this city against the owners of the Congress 
Hotel Building at Sixth and Main streets, for main- 
taining a tar and gravel roof on wood planking and 


wood furring above an eight-inch concrete ceiling - 


slab and supported thereon, said roof having been 
erected in conformity with Section 458 of Title 
XXII (Roofs and Appendages) of the City Build- 
ing Code, which reads as follows: 

“Section 458. A roof the slope of which is not 
more then three (3) inches per foot horizontal, and 
the covering of which is made with a composition of 
felt and gravel, shall be considered incombustible 
under the provision of this Code, and may be used 
upon buildings of all classes; provided that such roof- 
ing is not less than four (4) ply for all buildings bet- 
ter than the VI class. See also Section 84.” 

“Section 84. (Incombustible Roofing.) A roof 
covered with not less than three (3) thicknesses of 
roofing felt and a good coat of tar and gravel, or with 
tin, corrugated iron, or other fire-resisting material, 
with standing seam or lap joints.” 

Inasmuch as no fire can possibly enter a building 
through the eight-inch concrete ceiling slab from 
without, or communicate any fire from within the 
building through the said concrete slab to any ad- 
joining building, it would appear to the Committee 
that, if there is any question as to whether the pres- 
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ent building code permits this construction, it should 
be amended so as to prevent any controversy what- 
soever with the department in charge of the inspec- 
tion of buildings, and he would therefore ask this 
Chapter to pass a resolution asking for amendment 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


of the Code, said resolution embodying the necessary 
and proper wording of the said amendment. 

The report was filed, and the section referring to 
change in building laws referred to the Building 
Laws Committee. 


Professional Practice 


Oregon Chapter. 

The Committee on Practice 
following schedule of charges: 

Residential Work: 10 per cent on first $20,000 
of cost; 8 per cent on next $30,000 of cost; 6 per cent 
on all above $50,000 of cost. 

Hotels, Public and quasi-Public Buildings, ex- 
cept office buildings: 6 per cent of cost. Office build- 
ings: 4 per cent costing over $50,000; 6 per cent 
costing under $50,000. 


recommends the 


Warehouses, Store and Loft Buildings and Manu- 
facturing Buildings: 5 per cent of cost. 

Alterations: Fee in proportion to work involved. 

It was finally moved to submit the schedule to all 
members of the Chapter by letter ballot, with the 
substitution of a flat charge of 7!4 per cent for resi- 
dential work inside the city in which the practitioner 
resides, and the elimination of all references, for the 
present, to office buildings, warehouses, store and 
loft buildings, and manufacturing buildings. 


Legislation 


Wisconsin Chapter. 

Whereas, The Chapter has recently received sev- 
eral inquiries touching on the legal status of the 
“Architect and His Work,” and in each case had to 
refer the question to the Institute for want of legal 
information, and 

Whereas, The Chapter is not in possession of any 
record of Court Decisions affecting architectural 
practice in the State of Wisconsin, 


Be it therefore Resolved, That a committee be 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of 
employing an attorney or legal advisor to look up all 
state court decisions bearing on architect’s practice, 

And further, That this committee be named 
“Committee on Legislation,” conforming in name 
to a similar Committee of the Institute. 


Medals and Honors 


In connection with the exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, the annual exhibi- 
tion of which has attracted unusually favorable 
criticism in the press, the following were the winners 
of the medals and prizes. 

New York Chapter Medal of Honor for Architecture: 
Awarded to York & Sawyer for the Guarantee 
Trust Company Building. 

Architectural League Medal of Honor for Painting: 
Barry Faulkner, for his painting entitled 
“Famous Women,” for the residence of Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, at Arden, N. Y. 

Architectural League Medal of Honor for Sculpture: 
Karl Bitter, for examples of his work shown in 
the current exhibition, and for the distinguished 
character of his previous achievements. 

Architectural League of New York Collaborative 

Prize in Architecture, Painting and Sculpture: 

First Prize awarded to Aymar 
Architect; Arthur Crisp, Painter; 
Belotti, Sculptor. 


Embury, 
Salvatore 


Avery Prize for Sculpture Awarded for the best piece 
of Sculpture submitted in the Competition for the 
Collaborative Prize: 

Awarded to F. Tolles Chamberlain, Painter. 


New York Chapter Apartment House Medal. 


The report of the Committee on Apartment 
House Medal explained the position taken by the 
jury, which failed to award a medal in either class, 
and awarded mentions only in the class of build- 
ings over six stories in height. The mentions in 
this class were awarded to: 

No. 251 Park Avenue, owned by the 521 Park 
Avenue Company, W. A. Boring, Architect. 

No. 105 E. 53rd Street, owned by the Aeon 
Realty Company, Walter Maefeli, Architect. 

In its report the jury states that it considers 
the proper policy to follow is to withhold 
awards rather than to confer them upon work of 
mediocre merit, when nothing better is found, and 
that, while many of the buildings considered possess 
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some merit, no one building combines the features 
which the jury considers essential: simplicity, good 
proportion, the artistic and practical use of inex- 
pensive materials, the avoidance of imitation or 
sham materials, adaptability of design to site, and 
the satisfactory solution of the essentially utilitarian 
problems of design, such as fire-escapes, tanks, bulk- 
heads, awnings, and other accessories. 


New York Chapter Proposed Medal by the Museum 
of Safety. 


Mr. Wallis spoke of the desire of the Museum 
of Safety to present a gold medal for schemes for 


housing presented in competition, under the 
auspices of the Chapter. On motion of Mr. LaFarge, 
duly seconded, it was resolved that it was the sense 
of the meeting that the New York Chapter regards 
with interest the proposal of the American Museum 
of Safety, and will be glad to consider the practica- 
bility of carrying this proposal into effect, and 
will appoint a committee of three to confer with 
Dr. Tolman in regard to the matter and to report 
back to the Executive Committee. The Chair- 
man appointed a committee, consisting of Mr. 
LaFarge, Chairman, and Wallis and 
Butler. 


Messrs. 


Meetings and Reunions 


Philadelphia Chapter. 


The annual banquet of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, in celebration of the 42nd anniversary of 
its founding was held on the evening of February 
16 in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Medary, President of the Chapter, in 
announcing, as toastmaster, that the topic of dis- 
cussion for the evening would be Municipal Archi- 
tecture, felicitated the present administration upon 
the program of betterment recently announced. 

He first called upon President Sturgis, and 
delegated to him the presentation of the theme of 
the relation of the Architect to the Municipality. 

President Sturgis made the point that the build- 
ing itself—the final result—was the only important 
consideration for the owner. It was not a job for a 
contractor, nor work for an architect, nor an oppor- 
tunity to develop unsuspected talent. To obtain the 
best result, it requires the best services of architect, 
engineers, builders and superintendents, and of all 
these the architect is by far the most important, 
for on him, from start to finish, depends the quality 
of the final result. Unless he is well trained, con- 
sctentious and efficient, the result is extravagance 
and waste, instead of efficiency and economy. 

President Sturgis reviewed briefly, and with 
some humor, the history of the architect in this 
country, from the days when he was but a cultiva- 
ted amateur to the present time, when he is the 
business manager and brains of a complete organi- 
zation. He then proceeded to show how his ser- 
vice, step by step, might make or mar the final 
result and how wholly dependent the owner was on 
his integrity and ability. 

He pointed out that the owner should therefore 
select his architect with the greatest care: first, 
on the basis of his past performance; and then, if 
competition is necessary, by means of a trial on 
the special problem. 


Under all these circumstances, the remunera- 
tion of the architect is, for the owner, and compared 
to the cost and importance of the final result, a 
negligible quantity. The architect should be paid 
well for highly important professional service; 
paid on a basis that will enable him to employ all 
the expert assistance which is necessary, and on a 
basis that will encourage and not penalize the 
expenditure, on his part, of time and money on 
careful study for the sole purpose of giving the 
owner the best result. “Our buildings,” said Presi- 
dent Sturgis, “are our permanent historical records 
—the best evidences of our civilization, and, as 
Philadelphia has come to the full appreciation of 
its own historical treasures, Independence and 
Congress Hall and the old City Hall, it should 
equally appreciate what it is doing now, and spare 
no pains to leave memorials worthy to stand side 
by side with the buildings of this famous group.” 

President Sturgis was followed by Mr. Eli K. 
Price, a member of the Art Jury who, after explain- 
ing how the State Legislature had recently enlarged 
the duties of the Jury to include its approval of all 
municipal structures, expressed the hope that the 
architects would so coéperate with the Jury as to 
make lighter its task of final approval. 

Provost Edgar F. Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, followed, and interestingly recounted 
the part played by the University in all educational 
movements, and particularly its Architectural 
Department, in developing an appreciation of the 
necessity for proper study in matters of municipal 
improvements. 

Mr. Morris Llewellyn Cook, the Director of 
Public Safety, brought the interesting symposium 
to a close by addressing himself directly to the mem- 
bers of the Chapter, and calling upon them to throw 
off their cloak of modesty and step forth with sug- 
gestions and offers of assistance. 
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Building Arbitration. By 


Wright. San Francisco, 1913. 


G. Alexander 


In matters affecting building contracts, there is 
likely to be involved much technical detail, with 
which architects, builders, and engineers are more 
or less familiar by the very nature of things. If a 
board of men with sufficient technical knowledge 
and experience to grapple intelligently and compre- 
hensively with problems of this sort can be placed 
at the service of disputants, why seek to try the 
matter out with inevitable limitations in a court 
of justice? Frequently such cases only bewilder 
twelve ordinary citizens in the jury box and sorely 
try the patience of a judge. Therefore, building 
arbitration laws have found their way into the 
statute books in many states. Some jurisdictions 
have enjoyed the privilege of this sort of legisla- 
tion longer than others, notably California; and it 
is from the standpoint of the law of this state that 
G. Alexander Wright, a San Francisco architect, 
has issued a second edition of this “Manual for 
Architects, Students, Contractors and Construc- 
tion Engineers,” on the subject of “Building Arbitra- 
tions.” 

In his preface to the Second Edition (the first 
having appeared in 1894) Mr. Wright disclaims 
that his work is ‘‘a law book, in any sense of the word, 
nor is it intended to be used as such.”’ On the con- 
trary, he assures his readers that his “aim has been 
to compile and codify the facts in a common-sense 
and convenient form.” This is done to furnish 
“such information as will enable the architect, the 
contractor and the engineer to act intelligently, and 
in order, when it becomes necessary, to occupy 
the honored position of Arbitrator or Umpire with- 
out transgressing those statutory requirements 
essential to a properly conducted Arbitration.” 

Nine chapters, aggregating forty-five pages, 
comprise the manual, the last chapter containing 
the nine necessary forms for actual use in arbitra- 
ting disputes: 

A. Demanding Arbitration; 
Accepting Arbitration; 
Submission; 

Acceptance by Arbitrators; 
Acceptance by Umpire; 
. Notice of Hearing; 

G. Subpcena for Witnesses; 

H. Oath and Affirmation; 

I. Award. 

These forms show the steps of the procedure as 


‘ 


mop 


'T) 


provided for in the California law, and here might 
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be suggested one defect of the book, namely the 
omission of the California Statute, or some model 
statute which might well serve as a guide for archi- 
tects and builders in other states lacking, but look- 
ing forward to, such legislation. Thus there would 
be something to either simplify or amplify, as 
occasion demanded, the submission of similar laws 
to other legislatures. Moreover, one could gather 
from the examination of the words of the law the 
powers delegated to arbitrators. 

An opinion recently delivered by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania, Adinolfi vs. 
Hazlett, 242 Pa. 25, is worthy of comment in this 
connection. It supports the principle of arbitra- 
tion, and declares unconstitutional the statute of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature enacted June 1, 1907, 
P. L. 381, which is held to be an infringement by 
the Legislature of the freedom of contract. This 
Act of June 1, 1907, declared that no provision, in 
any contract, that the award of an engineer, archi- 
tect, or other person shall be final or conclusive, or 
that the certificate of an engineer, architect, or 
other person shall be a condition precedent to main- 
taining an action on such contract, shall oust the 
jurisdiction of the courts, but that the controversy 
arising from the contract maintaining such provision 
shall be determined as if no such provision were 
in such contracts. This law the court held to be 
unreasonable interference by the Legislature with 
contracts which are not contra bonos mores. 

The opinion above cited was written June 27, 
1913, and only one of the seven justices dissented. 

Mr. Wright cites twenty decisions, nineteen of 
which are by the California Courts, the other being 
from Alabama. Naturally this has the effect of 
somewhat localizing the legal deductions regarding 
building arbitration. Reference to leading cases in 
other jurisdictions, as well as a recital of the states 
which have building arbitration statutes, would 
have added to the scope of the book, and at the same 
time increased its usefulness and applicability. 

Mr. Wright emphasizes the importance of care- 
ful preparation of the Submission, especially in 
complicated controversies. 

Among the important advantages urged for 
arbitration are; its voluntary character; the manifest 
honesty of purpose, and directness of procedure; 
the technical knowledge of properly selected arbi- 
trators, by way of contrast to the lack of such techni- 
cal training on the part of jury, judge or counsel; 
the tendency of counsel to allow the trial to degen- 
erate into a “battle,” instead of an honest effort to 
secure justice; quick settlement, “with better 
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results than in court practice, for the reason that 
all the facts are still fresh in the minds of the par- 
ties and their witnesses;”’ better opportunity of 
skilful arbitrators to properly weigh the testimony, 
regardless of the preponderant number of witnesses; 
fixing the time and place of hearing with regard to 
the convenience of parties and their witnesses; more 
latitude and opportunity for rebuttal evidence; less 
risk of one side being overthrown by surprise tes- 
timony, as sometimes occurs in court; and various 
short-cuts to be essence of the dispute. 

Some of these points are well taken. On page 
g, regarding the value of technical knowledge we 
find the following: 

“It does happen sometimes that neither the 
court nor the disputants’ attorneys have a suffi- 
ciently accurate perception of the true construc- 
tion or meaning of the drawings, sections, details, 
or specifications, to say nothing of building methods, 
and trade customs; nor, indeed, can it be expected 
that they should possess such a perception. It 
must, however, be very difficult to give fair decisions 
without such knowledge; and so it happens some- 
times, notwithstanding the great skill and care 
displayed by the court and counsel, that much of 
the technique in evidence is but partially under- 
stood, and testimony that might be brought out 
under a technical tribunal is lost. The expert, or 
rather technical, witness, sometimes meets with and 
recognizes just such conditions.” 

“The questions which most frequently come 
up before arbitration tribunals are not questions of 
law, but of fact,—controversies concerning construc- 
tion, value of builders’ work, drawings, details, 
trade customs, or some such matter, which the 
technical arbitrator usually has at his fingers’ ends; 
and he can therefore personally decide what is 
right and proper to be done under varying condi- 
tions and circumstances. The author has serious 
misgivings whether among his legal acquaintances 
there is even one who would doubt the value of the 
technical knowledge of the competent architect, 
contractor or engineer, when it comes to investi- 
gating and deciding upon the merits of technical 
disputes arising in their own particular lines of 
work.” 

Referring to still another advantage regarding 
the greater opportunity for producing rebuttal 
evidence, the point is made that “in court practice, 
if the best and strongest testimony be not pro- 
duced according to the rules of procedure, the 
opportunity of doing so may be lost.” 

In summoning up these advantages, Mr. Wright 
declares it to be his opinion that “technical arbi- 
trators have a way of getting down to the facts. 
They go to the very essence of the dispute, and are 
not hampered by precedent, cases, or court rules. 


In short, they quickly get to the truth, without 
formality or hindrance, and are then able to render 
judgment, according to the testimony and coupled 
with their own technical knowledge, in a common- 
sense, business-like manner, and their decisions are 
usually accepted in good grace by the disputants. 

The possibility of establishing a permanent 
court of arbitration, to hear only architectural and 
engineering disputes, is suggested; but it is a ques- 
tion whether, in most jurisdictions, this would not 
very materially increase the expenses of settle- 
ment by arbitration, and also whether a less satis- 
factory result would not be obtained with such a 
tribunal. 

Selecting arbitrators is never an easy task. The 
author favors the choice of all three at the outset 
by both parties, rather than the selection of one by 
each side and then the two to select the third. This 
latter method is likely to produce two opposing 
arbitrators and a judge; while, if all three are 
chosen at one time, “then each would feel that, if 
acting at all for the parties, it would be for them all 
equally, and the tendency sometimes shown toward 
partisanship would have no cause to exist. Arbi- 
trators,” he continues, “must not attempt to be 
advocates and judges at one and the same time.” 

As to going outside for evidence, Mr. Wright 
considers this a dangerous and unnecessary practice 
on the part of the arbitrators, because they can hold 
meetings at any time and can summon witnesses 
at will. Who can fail to agree with the author’s dec- 
laration: “It does not seem that one’s professional 
ethics or business methods would be seriously 
violated if, at every suitable opportunity, archi- 
tects, contractors, and engineers were to give promi- 
nence to the advantages of arbitration over actions- 
at-law, in all matters of technical dispute?” 

There is an important factor frequently found 
in submission, to the effect that parties agree not 
to appeal from the award of the arbitrators. This 
would seem essential if expedition is desirable. 
The author implies, that “arbitration cannot oust the 
jurisdiction of the court, and such a clause could 
in no sense prevent it from exercising that juris- 
diction, if occasion demands.”” But it would seem 
that the Supreme Court opinion above referred to 
favored building contracts containing clauses mak- 
ing awards of engineers, architects, or other persons, 
final and binding on the parties, when it declared 
unconstitutional a law attempting to violate this 
agreement by recourse to litigation. 

The book contains fruitful suggestions and prac- 
tical information of considerable value to the pro- 
fession. If it had no other effect than to increase 
arbitration, and to decrease the number of dis- 
putes finding their way into court, it would not have 
been written in vain. Henry J. GiBBons. 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


LoutsvILLE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. P. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicHiGAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (e xcept July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 

716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey CuHapTer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Franklin, B. Ware, 1170 Broadway. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH CAROLINA vag ve we 1913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jac kson Street, Durham, ~ <<. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, Mm. &. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 

OREGON CHaprer, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869..President, Milton’ B. 
Medary, Jr., 139 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PirrspukGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, O M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 215% Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Rnove Istanp CHaprTer, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I. *Eleazer B. Homer, 87 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (e xcept three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San FrANciscO CHAPTER, 1881.—President, *G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgome ry Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaitts acher, First National 
Bank Building, S San Francisco, Cal. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, C * tn od 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Sec retary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 





SOUTHERN C + IFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—President, R. B. 
Young, Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Secre- 
tary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, ro West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
*T. H. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Louis CHapTer, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. — Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas CHapTer, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary, *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 


W ASHINGTON CHAPTER, 1887. 
17th St., N. W 


-President, Glenn Brown, 806 
/., Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 
L. Harding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
*Frank C. Baldwin, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; 


annual, 
February. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHapTeER, 1894.—President, Chas. 
H. Alden, 609 Eilers Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Secretary, 
*Arthur L. Loveless, 620 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Nis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 


Worcester CuHapter, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, Edward Stotz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Richard Hooker, Pittsburgh, P. 


New York State ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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